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Every school has much duplicating work to 
do. Commercial schools and commercial de- 
partments are no exceptions. 


Lesson sheets, examination questions, short- 
hand tests, notices, bulletins, and many other 
jobs are a necessary part of the routine of 
commercial classes. Ditto provides copies of 
these materials, more easily and conveniently 
and at less cost than any other method. 


Ditto is the modern school method of dupli- 
cating. It makes copies direct from your orig- 
inal—anything that you can write, type or 
draw. So valuable has Ditto become to thou- 
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(1) Does all your school duplicating 
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sands of schools in this country that it is now 
the foremost school duplicator. 


Still more important, however, are Ditto’s 
services to business. Throughout the country 
today business men are expecting commer. 
cial students to have a working knowledge 
of Ditto—and every commercial school owes 
it to its students to provide that knowledge. 


Progressive educators everywhere are inves- 
tigating Ditto’s services to schools and to 
business. Write today for complete informa- 
tion and for our new “Commercial School 
Manual—Ditto Its Use and Operation.” 
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is the Modern Secretarial Course 
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Departments 


“The Modern Secretary is Dictaphone Trained” 


Write for a complimentary copy of the manual and for information on 
Free School Aids. 
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OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE has 
established itself as a highly successful text 
in the field of business education. 


The course is designed to give students a 
thorough training in the procedure and prac- 
tices which obtain in the larger business 
offices, with special reference to and empha- 
sis on those activities which directly affect the 
accounting end of a business. 


The course may be pursued as a separate 
study in connection with secretarial work, or 
it may precede accounting instruction for 
those who have not had office experience. 
Or it may be studied concurrently with ac- 
counting to supplement such instruction. 


Its scope covers not only the practical in- 
ternal routine, but also the many vitally im- 
portant technical points which must be con- 
sidered in the external business relations with 
those with whom the business comes in 
contact. 


The quality of the lecture material will make 
an instant appeel to instructors who desire 
texts in which definitions are real and inclu- 
sive; in which the description of forms used 
directs attention to every important detail; 
where the function of the various business 
papers is clearly stated, and where the pro- 
cedure required to give effect to such func- 
tions is covered in every detail. 


The laboratory work, when completed by the 
student, becomes part of the course and pro- 
vides an excellent means for review. 


We want you to know more about 
OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRAC- 
TICE. Examination conies will be 
gladly furnished with privilege of 
ninety days’ examination, without 
obligation of any kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-352 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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tion, complete OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE. 
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A Survey of Needs and 
Trends in Bookkeeping 


These two booklets tell about the story of 
the development of the new 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Seventeenth Edition. They give a compre- 
hensive picture of what teachers want and 
demand, and show how these needs and 
desires can be accomplished in the modern 
bookkeeping course. 
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Pre-Employment 
Training for Office 
Work—A Challenge 
to Employers 


NDER this title Professor F. 

G. Nichols of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation presented an address of great 
significance to business education at 
the joint meeting of the National 
Office Management Association and 
the American Management Associa- 
tion held at Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 8 and 9, 1934. The ad- 
dress is printed in the Office Man- 
agement Series, O.M. 65, of the 
American Management Association, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

The article is written from the 
point of view that when employers 
are asked for advice regarding busi- 
ness education, they do not generally 
show a comprehensive knowledge of 
its problems. They tend to give gen- 
eral observations which are not well- 
founded upon facts and which are 
more or less meaningless. 

In this article Professor Nichols 
outlines seven challenges: (1) ‘Pre- 
employment training is not the re- 
sponsibility of educators alone. It is 
one which must be shared by em- 
ployers if it is to be discharged sat- 
isfactorily to all who have a stake 
in it.”” (2) “Employers must be dis- 
criminating in the selection of their 
office help and not place too much 
dependence on high school gradua- 
tion. . . . Thus it will be seen that 
dependence on mere high school 
graduation, always precarious, is no 
longer remotely possible.” (3) “Em- 
ployers of office help too often judge 
the results of education largely on 
the basis of out-worn educational 
theories and practices which were 
in vogue when they were in high 
school. . . .” (4) “Office jobs are 
not classified and labeled well enough 
to enable educators to chart a clear 
course in the preparation of young 
people for them.” (5) ‘“While some 
individual employers have set stand- 
ards for office work, employers as a 
group have not developed and publi- 
cized standards that can be taken as 
guides in the training of youth for 
office employment.” (6) “Present 
wage scales for office work, by and 
large, have little relationship to the 


Editorial Comment 


by Paul S. Lomax 


competency of workers and im- 
portance of tasks involved.” And 
(7) “The actual status of office work 
as a desirable objective of pre-em- 
ployment training is not estab- 
lished.” 

In the discussion which followed 
Professor Nichols’ address, Mr. C. 
B. Atwater, Office Manager, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, 
gives an answer to each of the seven 
challenges. 

This kind of frank discussion be- 
tween office employers and business 
educators is urgently needed in all 
sections of the United States. One 
thing is absolutely certain, and that 
is, there can be no_ satisfactory 
school program of office training 
without intelligent planning, con- 
ducting, and evaluating of that 
program by really interested and 
well-informed office employers and 
business educators. Without such 
intelligent cooperation between these 
two groups, pre-employment office 
training inevitably tends to be edu- 
cational sham or make-believe office 
experience pretentiously thought of 
as the “real stuff.” 


Trends in the 
Philosophy of 
Education 


EADERS in business education 
in California are holding a 
series of conferences under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, for the purpose of studying 
the place of business education in the 
educational program. These lead- 
ers realize that many changes in the 
social structure are taking place, 
which, in turn, will be reflected in 
educational thinking and_ practice. 
The members of the groups desire to 
be aware of present-day thinking by 
leaders in education and to plan the 
part that business education may play 
in any reorganization program. 

At a conference held in Oakland, 
California, in May, 1933, the topic 
for discussion was ‘Trends in the 
Philosophy of Education.” A few 
excerpts are selected from the paper 
presented by Professor C. E. Rugh 
of the University of California. 
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“You Commercial teachers are ina 
position to render good service to 
education if you have the wit and 
courage to do it. | have not discov- 
ered why you have changed to Busi- 
ness Education. Maybe you are 
changing your philosophy. The orig- 
inal word ‘business’ mean ‘Intent on 
what you are doing.’ It meant that 
the actor knew what he was about, 
Unfortunately the term has degen- 
erated into a cheap doctrine of eco- 
nomics, . . 

“Being interested in philosophy 
means that you are willing to give 
some attention to the reflective as- 
pect of life and education. There 
can be no objection in your belief in 
skill, but it must not be deified and 
made the whole of business educa- 
tion. Unfortunately the business as- 
pect of modern life has placed su- 
preme emphasis upon production and 
commerce on a_ profit producing 
philosophy instead of on all the needs 
of all the people. 

“Educational philosophy now has 
set up three mental frameworks to 
use in doing its reflection about life 
processes. They are: (1) Explana- 
tion, (2) Interpretation, and (3) 
Justification, 

“Explanation employs the princi- 
ples of cause and effect. The new 
philosophy of Whitehead adds 
‘Energy’ to the ‘Event.’ We explain 
things or processes by pointing to 
antecedents with the idea of under- 
standing, which includes the idea of 
modification—even improvement. In- 
deed, a new and in some quarters a 
final formula for education is pro- 
gressive improvement of the learn- 
er’s behavior. 

“Interpretation is an_ interesting 
term, and a more interesting process. 
As explanation looks into the past 
and employs the principles of cause 
and effect, interpretation is interest- 
ed in the present, in contemporaneous 
events, and employs the principles of 
function and cooperation. <A func- 
tion is defined as a process which 1s 
a part of a more comprehensive proc- 
ess, and carries on so as to conserve 
itself and the larger process of which 
it isa part. The great and important 
problem of interpretation is to see 
how processes work together and 
how they support one another. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“MEASURING RESULTS OF 


TEACHING CLERICAL PRACTICE 


HREATENED mechanization 
of office work is rapidly becom- 
ing a reality. Recent occupational 
surveys indicate a strong trend to- 
ward the use of mechanical devices 
in both large and small offices. Com- 
mercial educators no longer can ig- 
nore this development. They soon 
must reach definite conclusions as to 
future policies with respect to voca- 
tional business training. These ques- 
tions must be asked and answered: 


a. Should office clerical work be of- 
fered as one of the four majors of 
high school commercial education and 
on a par with shorthand, bookkeeping, 

and retail salesmanship ? 

b. If so, what types of students 
should be encouraged to select this 
new major? 

c. What arguments can be used to 
convince pupils, parents and teach- 
ers that certain pupils will have 
their best chance in this new field 
of commercial service? 

d. What criteria can be used in dis- 
covering potential clerical ability 
on the part of students who should 
elect this major? 

e. How much time should be devoted 
to each clerical unit of instruction 
to insure reasonable familiarity 
with each kind of work and some 
slight degree of skill in perform- 
ing it? 

f. How much time should be devoted 
to each unit of work to insure the 
degree of competency in the work 
represented by each unit which usu- 
ally is expected of beginners in 
office positions? 

g. What standards of achievement 
should be set up for each unit? 

h. What tests should be used to 
measure results of instruction 
against the standards set up for the 
units taught? 

. What instruction material and 
methods seem best adapted to the 
achievement of the aims for this 
type of commercial work? 


One thing seems clear: we can no 
longer temporize with this whole 
matter. We must decide what we 
are going to do about it. Are we 
going to abandon our vocational pur- 
pose entirely? Or are we going to 


retain this aim and make such re- 
adjustments as will bring it into line 
with modern developments in office 
routine? If we are going to include 
machine clerical training in our com- 


A Preliminary Report 


mercial education programs, shall 
our aim be reasonable occupational 
competency or a mere acquaintance 
with office machines? At the mo- 
ment I am advocating neither the one 
nor the other of these aims. I am 
merely reporting a few facts which 
suggest the need for further study 
of this whole problem before final 
decisions are made. 

I am cooperating with city school 
authorities* and a group of office 
equipment manufacturers in a piece 
of research in the field of clerical 
training. Testing about 500 high 
school pupils is involved in this in- 
vestigation. The program of clerical 
training in one large high school is 
as follows: 


I. Total Number of Classes .... 22 
1. Bookkeeping groups ..... 8 
2. Shorthand groups ........ 6 
Units ot Instruction: 4 


1. Machines: 
Adding machines—Burroughs, 
Corona, Dalton, Sunstrand, 
Victor, ete. 
Bookkeeping machines — Bur- 
roughs, Underwood  Elliott- 
Fisher, etc. 

2. Calculating machines — Bur- 
roughs, Comptometer, Marchant, 
Monroe, etc. 

3. Dictating machines — Dicta- 
phones 

4. Filing 

III. Periods of Instruction ........ 4 

1. September 8-November 24 

2. November 27-January 26 

3. January 29-March 30 

4. April 2-June 21 


IV. Testing Dates 
1. November 24-Experimental 
2. January 26—Revised  experi- 
mental (basis of this prelimi- 
nary report) 
3. March 29—Final revision 
4. May 28—Final revision 
V. Tests Given 
1. Filing—22 classes 
2. Dictating Machine Transcrip- 
tion—18 classes 
3. Machine Calculating — 11 
classes 


* The name of the school is withheld because no 
criticism of its officers or teachers is intended to 
be implied in this article. In no school is a more 
sincere attempt made to produce good results in 
the field under investigation. Few, if any, schools 
produce better results. 


It will be noted that there are 22 
classes; that each class devotes about 
eight weeks to each unit of work, 
and that there are four testing dates 
—November, 1933, January, 1934, 
March, 1934, and June, 1934. 

No attempt has been made to con- 
trol the organization of classes, the 
instructional materials used, or 
teaching methods. At the conclusion 
of each period of instruction—ap- 
proximately eight weeks—I have 
tried to measure results. 

Tests given in November were 
purely experimental. Results were 
not tabulated or interpreted for per- 
manent use. They were used only 
as aids in the improvement of the 
tests and procedures. Revised tests 
were given again in January and the 
results were studied carefully. 

This brief tentative report is based 
on these results. The final report of 
the investigation will be based on re- 
sults obtained from tests as finally 
revised and given in March and 
June. 

Space will not permit the repro- 
duction of the tests used. They were 
prepared on the basis of the instruc- 
tion material actually used in the 
course. Nothing was included that 
had not been taught. They were 
made relatively easy; at least they 
were less difficult than they would 
have been if they had been based on 
actual office requirements instead of 
instructional material used in the 
courses. 

There is reason to believe that the 
quality of instruction is above the 
average. The equipment is adequate. 
The department head, supervisor, 
and principal are keenly interested 
in this type of training and have 
given it every chance to succeed. 
Grade of student does not differ ma- 
terially from that found in the aver- 
age city high school. In short, we 
have in this high school situation a 
most favorable environment for the 
development and maintenance of 
sound machine clerical courses. 


Calculating Machine Unit 


Ninety-four pupils had devoted 
one period a day for seven weeks to 
the calculating machine. An operat- 
ing test only was used. No new- or 
old-type informational tests were in- 
cluded. It was assumed that if pu- 
pils could use the machine success- 
fully in ordinary calculating work 
they could be regarded as having 
made good in the course. 

Each item in the test is exactly” 
like one used in the course except 
that the actual figures have been 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE 


AT THE PACKARD SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


by James C. Morrissey, Manager 


A3 a preparation for the work in 
this department, the student has 
completed an intensive course in ele- 
mentary and advanced bookkeeping. 
This takes a beginning student about 
five months to complete, while a stu- 
dent who enters with a previous 
knowledge of bookkeeping may com- 
plete this work in a proportionately 
shorter time. In order to receive a 
fully-rounded business education the 
student also takes subjects, such as 
business arithmetic, penmanship, law, 
business organization, corre- 
spondence, all of which are put into 
use in the practice department. A 
knowledge of typewriting is also re- 
quired. 

Our practice department is one of 
about ten, located in schools in differ- 
ent parts of the country, along the 
Atlantic Seaboard and in the Middle 
West. One is located as far away as 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Can- 
ada. The other schools are mostly 
private schools, such as the Pack- 
ard School, but some are public, such 
as the Boston Clerical School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. All of these practice de- 
partments do business with each 
other, bringing into play actual cor- 
respondence, settlement of accounts, 
correction of errors, and other de- 
tails of business as they actually 
occur. This  intercommunication 
scheme has been criticized as being 
old-fashioned and_ obsolete. The 
writer is willing to acknowledge that 
the idea is old (so is business) but 
a reading of this article will show 
that business practice at the Packard 
School, with its modern methods and 
machine work is strictly up-to-date, 
and is a valuable aid to both the stu- 
dent and his future employer since 
the students certainly do learn many 
of the clerical details of office work 
which otherwise would have to be 
learned on the job. 

The practice department is divided 
into business practice and office prac- 
tice. Both of these could properly 
be called accounting business prac- 
tice, the main difference in the two 
being that in business practice each 
student is running his own business, 
while in office practice he is assigned 
to work in the offices. The details 
of this work are described later on 
in this article. 


Editor’s Comment: 


The Packard School maintains a Busi- 


ness Practice Department and a Secretarial Practice De part- 


ment. 


The Business Practice Department, which is described 


in this article, serves as a finishing course for students taking 
the General Business and Accounting Courses. The Secretarial 
Practice Department offers the practice work for the Executive 
Secretarial and the Secretarial students. An article covering 
the work of the Secretarial Practice Department of the Packard 
School has been prepared by Mr. E. C. Wikdall, head of that 
department, and will appear in the 1934 Yearbook of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New York City and Vicinity. 


The business practice referred to 
above has four sections or ‘“di- 
visions,” the student starting a sole 
proprietorship, forming a_partner- 
ship, incorporating the partnership, 
and finally liquidattng the business. 

To secure a competitive spirit in 
this work, there is a chart on the 
board with the name of the student, 
the date of starting each division, and 
the date when it should be completed. 
The student checks this and makes 
every endeavor to complete his work 
on time. 

Upon entering the practice depart- 
ment, the student is advanced a sum 
of money with which to open a bank 
account. This calls for a signature 
card to be prepared, references to be 
given, and a check book to be opened. 
All cash transactions, except petty 
cash, must be handled by check, thus 
impressing on the student the vol- 
ume of business which can be done 
without actual transfer of currency 
and the value of a commercial bank 
to a business man. The student 
must also learn a proper method of 
keeping a check book, a knowledge 
of which is lacking in most stu- 
dents. 


The Student Practices Business on 
“His Own” 


The student next purchases a go- 
ing business and continues it, using 
a simple set of books. The main pur- 
pose of this first division is to fa- 
miliarize the student with business 
forms and terminology and to “put 
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him on his own,” as he quickly re- 
alizes that he can not copy from an- 
other student and that there is no key 
book to enable him to find his errors 
if he makes them. He also gets a 
good idea of the manner in which 
business transactions arise, as up to 
this time his work has all been done 
from text-books. 

While in this division the student 
prepares a power of attorney giving 
the manager the right to transact his 
business for him in his absence, a 
lease for the premises he occupies 
must be made out, and he must pay 
his rent. He also transacts business 
with other students and_ the local 
wholesale house. This work, of 
course, calls for purchase orders and 
invoices to be made out, for checks 
to be drawn, notes given and _ re- 
ceived, and for deposits to be made 
at the bank. In brief, the student 
puts into practice the theory he has 
learned in his bookkeeping work—he 
learns by doing, not by reading or 
being told. After transacting his 
business, the student must post his 
books, obtain a bank statement, make 
any necessary adjustments, close the 
books and prepare the necessary 
statements and papers. All state- 
ments made are in analytical form 
and the proper percentages are 
shown. The student must compare 
his results with the average percent- 
ages for his particular type of busi- 
ness, a concise report on the condi- 
tion of the business is made, and if 
this report is unfavorable, he must 
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make recommendations to improve 
his business condition in the next di- 
vision. 

These books are carefully audited 
by the manager and errors are listed 
on an audit sheet. After corrections 
are made, the audit sheet is filed and 
compared with the next work done 
to see if the same types of errors 
are being made. All through this 
work an attempt is made to develop 
traits such as accuracy, attention to 
detail, appearance of the work, co- 
operation with other students and 
the manager, promptness and other 
gool business habits. 


The Student Enters a Partnership 


The student now takes the mana- 
ger in as a partner and opens up a 
more complex set of books, using the 


corrected. At the end of this divi- 
sion the books are again closed, state- 
ments and schedules are prepared. 
The student is shown various devices 
and means for finding errors in trial 
balances, working papers, and sched- 
ules. The student absolutely must 
be able to do this work before he 
may go ahead. Supplementary ex- 
ercises are assigned if necessary. At 
the end of this division a compara- 
tive profit and loss statement and a 
comparative balance sheet are pre- 
pared. A brief summary of these re- 
sults is made. 


A Corporation is Next Formed 


The business is now incorporated. 
The two partners are given stock for 
their interest in the business and 
other students subscribe for stock in 


Packard School Business Practice Department 


A Corner of the Machine Practice Room 
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some at a profit. After liquidation 
the cash is divided among the stock- 
holders. In this liquidation reason- 
able figures are assumed so that the 
student may have a realization of 
the difference between “going con- 
cern” value and “liquidating” value. 

While he has worked in these di- 
visions, the student has been taught 
the Library Bureau method of filing 
and he has received instruction and 
practice on office machines to prepare 
him for his office practice. As to fund- 
amental principles and operation, he 
is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Monroe Calculator, Burroughs Cal- 


culator, Listing and Adding 
Machines, Commercial and Bank 


Bookkeeping Machines, and the Bur- 
roughs Typewriter Billing Machine 
(Moon-Hopkins ). 


voucher register system, controlling 
accounts, subsidiary ledgers, etc. He 
now learns how to handle consign- 
ments properly, check account sales, 
and freight charges by consigning 
goods to the local consignment house 
and to consignment houses out of 
town. He also has to buy goods from 
the local wholesale house and from 
houses out of town. To facilitate 
this and to accustom him to buy at 
the best prices there is a market quo- 
tation board on which current prices 
at the other schools in various parts 
of the country are listed. The stu- 
dent checks these prices and looks 
up the freight rates to see that he is 
buying to the best advantage. Again 
all details must be checked and errors 


the corporation. The same set of 
books is kept as in the partnership ; 


only the form of ownership is 
changed. In incorporating, the stu- 


dent has an opportunity to figure 
good will, make subscription sheets, 
stock certificates; and to keep a 
stockholders’ ledger. Upon comple- 
tion of this division, the profit, if 
one is made, is divided into divi- 
dends, undivided profits and surplus. 
Stockholders are paid their divi- 
dends by certified check. As in pre- 
vious work, actual forms and books 
are used so the practical side of this 
work is learned. 

The corporation is next dissolved, 
all debts being paid and the assets 
being liquidated, some at a loss and 


The Student Begins His 
Office Practice 


Upon the successful completion of 
business practice the student is as- 
signed to office practice. Normally 
five offices are open and at the peak 
two temporary offices are set up as 
needed. 

The regular offices are: Trans- 
portation Company, Purchasing 
Agency, Wholesale House, Commis- 
sion House, and Bank. Each student 
is assigned to each of these offices 
where he must complete a total of 
nine weeks of accurate work. <Ac- 
curate work means that the books 
must be posted correctly and a trial 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 
AT THE 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Detroit, Michigan 
by A. F. Tull, President, and Anabel Palmer 


HE final four weeks of the 

Secretarial or Stenographic 
Course taken by the students in The 
Business Institute is known as the 
Actual Office Work. The required 
hours are from 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M. 

Before a student is eligible to en- 
ter this department he is able to 
write shorthand at 125 words a min- 
ute and typewrite 60 words a min- 
ute. He has completed a filing course. 
Several stencils have been prepared 
by him and run off on the mimeo- 
graph. 


Actual Office Work with 
Dictaphone and Adding 
Machine 


The first of the four weeks is 
spent in the Dictaphone Depart- 
ment. Here the student is taught 
how to operate both the Dictaphone 
and Ediphone, taking first the prac- 
tice cylinders that are prepared by 
the Dictaphone and Ediphone Com- 
panies. He uses these practice rec- 
ords until he is familiar with the op- 
eration of the machines and can 
transcribe the letters and set them 
up in a Satisfactory manner. Then 
he transcribes cylinders which are 
dictated by members of the Institute 
staff. The President of the school 
has a Dictaphone at his desk in the 
office where he dictates letters, in- 
structions, reports of conferences, 
etc. He also has a Dictaphone in his 
study at home, so that he is able to 
furnish a considerable amount of 
Dictaphone practice for the students 
ef the actual Office Work Depart- 
ment. 

After the student has completed 
the Dictaphone requirements, he is 
taught the use of the adding machine 
and is required to do a sufficient 
amount of practice so that he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the machine 
and can do the work accurately and 
rapidly. 

Throughout these four weeks the 
student does actual office work un- 
der proper supervision so that he 
gets away from the psychology of 
practice and school routine. 


The second week of actual office 
work includes the addressing of en- 
velopes and cards which are actually 
mailed. He fills in the heading and 
addresses of mimeographed letters 
and is taught to do this in the most 
efficient manner possible. 


Students Prepare the School 
Correspondence 


During the third and _ fourth 
weeks, the students in the actual of- 
fice work prepare the correspon- 
dence of the school. Dictation is 
given at a regular period each day, 
including a considerable number of 
actual business letters. The President 
of the school and his assistant re- 
serve time for this. 

With the exception of a very small 
number of confidential letters, all of 
the correspondence is dictated to a 
group, the students being reminded 
frequently of the fact that they are 
in the position of confidential secre- 
taries. The Employment Secretary, 
who is a competent experienced 
stenographer, is present and takes 
this dictation with the other students. 
A good rate of dictation speed is 
maintained so that the students are 
writing about as rapidly as possible. 
During the first few days the stu- 
dents are in this class, it is difficult 
for them to keep up with the dicta- 
tion which may vary from 120 to 149 
words a minute. 


These letters are transcribed on 
Institute letterheads under tke su- 
pervision of the Employment Secre- 
tary or her assistant. The students 
are in the attitude of employed 
stenographers, depending upon 
themselves for the accuracy of the 
work they do, which is made more 
interesting by the fact that these are 
actual letters, not practice material, 
and are dictated, not read. During 
these weeks, while they are closely 
in touch with the Employment Sec- 
retary, the students are proving 
their worth and trying to do their 
best work. While this plan cannot be 
made economical in the use of sta- 
tionery, the students are taught to be 
careful and to avoid waste. Also, 
since prior to starting this actual 
office work they have had consider- 
able experience in the use of practice 
letterheads prepared in budget form, 
they are familiar with the forms that 
are in most common use. Each stu- 
dent has an up-to-date manual to 
which he refers in setting up the 
forms of the letters. 

It adds decidedly to the interest of 
the student when he knows that he 
is typewriting letters which will be 
mailed. The presence of the Em- 
ployment Secretary and the fact that 
her recommendation will be de- 
termined somewhat by the standard 
of the work maintained helps to im- 
prove the quality, of the corre- 
spondence. 


Department Resembles Large 
Business Office 


The students learn what it means 
to work under the pressure of try- 
ing to get the mail out the same day 
that it is dictated. He also learns to 
expect interruptions in his work ds 
the officials and other members of 
the staff call upon these students to 
take their personal dictation. Na- 

(Concluded on page 28) 


Actual Office Work Department at The Business Institute 
Employment Department in the foreground 
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CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 


IN 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by P. L. Salsgiver 


Mr. Salsgiver 


HE primary purpose of super- 

vision of any type is the im- 
provement of classroom teaching. 
The fundamental principle of class- 
room supervision rests upon the im- 
provement of outstanding instruc- 
tional weaknesses as well as in keep- 
ing the standards raised, A director 
of commercial education should con- 
sider four fundamental supervisory 
factors in developing a plan for any 
well-organized program of classroom 
supervision. 

1. Determine the objectives of 
classroom observation and plan a de- 
finite schedule of visitations for the 
achievement of those objectives. The 
teachers may need help as a group in 
such matters as classroom manage- 
ment, lesson planning, assignment of 
lessons, the art of questioning, the de- 
velopment of teaching methods, the 
introduction of more satisfactory 
methods, teaching pupils how to 
study, the problem of motivation, 
etc. To provide adequate supervision, 
the supervisor needs to devote suffi- 
cient time for the discovery and 
achievement of the objectives for 
that supervision. The teachers who 
will be observed should be taken into 
confidence regardless of the nature 
of the plan. 

2. Acquire important information 
about the pupils who will be ob- 
served. Intelligent suggestions or 
criticisms can not be given without 
knowing something about the indi- 
viduals with whom the teacher 
works. A recognition of the theory 
of individual differences substan- 
tiates this viewpoint. Unless the su- 
pervisor is cognizant of it, he is 
likely to appear unwise in many in- 
stances, since his suggestions or criti- 
cisms may not be applicable to the 
particular group under observation. 

3. Acquire important information 
about the teacher who will be ob- 
served. A supervisor probably will 


Head of Commercial Department 
Public High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


The problem of classroom supervision in commercial educa- 
tion 1s somewhat different from that in other fields of instruc- 


tion. 


This is true because of the wide variety of subjects found 


in commercial curricula. It is unsound to maintain that anyone 
can obtain expert knowledge and conduct effective supervision 


in all commercial subjects. 


Consequently, the director must 


work out a plan for supervising classroom instruction not only 
for his own specialization but also for those subjects with which 
he ts less familiar. 


discover the teaching force he works 
with represents a number of different 
types in quality of training, life ex- 
periences, teaching ability, and per- 
sonality. It is just as important to 
recognize individual differences 
among the teachers as it is among the 
pupils. 

4. Analyze and interpret the class- 
room teaching. Good classroom ob- 
servation concerns itself with looking 
ior the application of sound teaching 
principles in the subject being taught. 
The successful observation of class- 
room teaching is dependent upon the 
degree of skill which an observer 
uses in securing data by observation, 
securing this data objectively, and 
making an analysis and interpreting 
the teaching situation for both him- 
self and the teacher observed. The 
acquisition of this skill will be con- 
ditioned by the supervisor’s special 
and general educational training, the 
method he evolves for observing, and 
the study, application, and success he 
makes of this method. 


Supervision of Subjects in Which 
Director Has Expert Knowledge 


The problem of classroom super- 
vision in commercial education is 
somewhat different from that in other 
fields of instruction. This is true be- 
cause of the wide variety of subjects 
found in commercial curricula, It is 
unsound to maintain that anyone 
can obtain expert knowledge and 
conduct effective supervision in all 
commercial subjects. Consequently, 
the director must work out a plan for 
supervising classroom instruction not 
only for his own specialization but 
also for those subjects with which he 
is less familiar. Principles and tech- 
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niques for supervising a subject in 
which the director has expert knowl- 
edge are discussed below. 

1. Enter the classroom when the 
pupils enter. This is advisable be- 
cause the classroom recitation will 
not be interrupted ; and it also affords 
an opportunity to see how the work 
actually begins. Important proced- 
ures of classroom management can 
be observed at this time. 

2. If possible, secure a seat facing 
or at the side of the class. This will 
make it easy to see the reaction of 
the pupils toward the teaching. 

3. Never interrupt a lesson. More 
help can be given a teacher through 
her conference period than can be 
given by interrupting her plan and 
taking charge of the class. Teach- 


ers develop the art of teaching best 


by correct teaching. Of course 
teachers can learn the right way to 
do things by observing what is cor- 
rect but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they can and will apply what 
has been seen. If a teacher needs a 
demonstration lesson in order to ob- 
serve correct procedures, plan for the 
same and utilize the entire class pe- 
riod, 

4. Remain in the classroom for the 
entire period. It is impossible to com- 
prehend or study the effectiveness of 
the teaching plan by staying for only 
part of the period. The lesson has 
been planned by the teacher for the 
entire period and a partial observa- 
tion will not be as valuable as a full 
period observation. 

5. Be very tactful at all times. The 
supervisor’s presence should not dis- | 
tract the teacher at work. Common 
sense must guide conduct. 
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Classroom Observation Guide 


The Classroom Observation Guide, 
which is shown with this article, pro- 
vides a means for analyzing the les- 
son with some degree of objectivity. 
It appears in its present form after 
much experimentation with various 
devices for analyzing teaching. The 
outline is mimeographed both 
sides of an 814 x 11 sheet of paper. 
An attempt has been made to develop 
this guide around those common and 
necessary teaching elements which 
every successful teacher correctly 
employs. 


which procedures can be corrected, 
or commendations for good proced- 
ures. 

The supervisor must provide for a 
conference with the teacher as soon 
as possible after every observation 
to discuss all the problems arising 
from his visit. He must be sure the 
teacher understands clearly all the 
questions and comments made upon 
the guide and how to correct or im- 
prove upon procedures. Much good 
can come from the individual con- 
ference, It is a real test of a super- 
visor’s skill in locating a teacher’s 
difficulties and helping to solve them. 


seven or eight during a school year 
since overworking a staff may be 
detrimental to teacher morale. When 
the meeting is devoted to something 
about which he has less knowledge 
than some of his expert teachers, the 
discussion should be directed by one 
of those teachers. For example, an 
expert teacher may be able to con- 
duct more effectively than the super- 
visor a meeting in which the topic of 
discussion is centered around a_par- 
ticular drill technique in the teaching 
of shorthand. 

2. CONFERENCES — The di- 
rector may have personal conferences 


Classroom Observation Guide 


Method 


Clasarcom Organization and Management 
Improve the heating, lighting, and ventilation. 
+ Lear the names of the ils. 


» Assign definite seats to pupils. 
+ The lesgon began on tiae. 


can you overcome this difficoul 


+ Too much time was ested passing, and collecting materials. How 


Teaching Subject Matter 
Objectives 


1. Make your objectives specific. 
2. Did you utilize your objectives? 


3. eee nee did you expect to develope in the day's 
4. Did the pupils know the objectives and work to accomplish them? 


one 
Vise a plan for having the exceptional 

ep pupil slover 
Do you write out the questions you wan 
teach the lesson? 

Have you taught the pupils a technique for problem-solving? 
Have you thought of using the case method tor this type af 
instructional material? 

Integrate drill procedures with the lecture and discussion 

vevelop ert of questioning. Sti criteria of 
questions and rectice 
bid you have 
to use? Maps? Pencils? Outlines? 


ng the supervised study part of your per: 
t to ask before you 


methods of questioning. 
1 the necessary materials of instruction reacy 


Classroom 


Plan of Lesson 


1. The plan was a good plan to use with the subject matter involved 
2, Did the plan fit the pupils’ needs, abilities. and interests? done? 
“ + Directions for doing the work were not clear. 


1. To 
Observation 


Guide 


Subject Matter Organization 


2. Co-ordinate old learning with new, 
3. Materials not adepted to the class time limit, 


1. Were your materials of instruction toe difficult for your group?| 


assignment 


Long. 
+ -Too difficult 
» How do you check the pupils’ understanding of the work to be 


+ Was the type of assignment appropriate? 
+ The assignment did not provide for individual differences, 


|. Results of Classroom Activities 


1. There 
. Pupils are acquiring desirable habits, 
3. Pupils' interests are growing. 


is an increase in pupils' knowledge. 


Instructing: 
Principles of Learning 


+ Law of readiness? 
+ Law of exercise? 
? 
ractice should be simplif: 
ified practice. 


earning should be consistent with quality of learning. 


The words “all right” are overworked. 
Lacks p 
Voice is not clear nor pleasantly toned, 
Schola: 
reir in dealing with pupils. 

Personal Appearance? 

Adapt yourself to the extraordinary situation. 
Were you intellectually honest? 

+ Open-mindedness is a prime virtue, 


Teacher's Persone) Traits 


and enthusi 


‘ship is excellent. 


The skill with which the director 
uses this guide depends largely upon 
his ability to interpret the teaching 
process. The writer finds it can be 
used advantageously by writing per- 
tinent comments under the appro- 
priate headings for both the good and 
poor procedures as they occur during 
the teaching of the lesson. It 1s 
necessary to take notes during the 
observation period, for no one can 
trust to his memory to recall all that 
has happened in a class period. 
Teachers can accustom themselves 
to this procedure in a short time. The 
statements and questions found on 
the sample illustrate the type of com- 
ments which can be applied to each 
section, Questions asked about a pro- 
cedure may be used to learn the rea- 
sons for using a technique, to ac- 
quire information as a basis for in- 
telligent criticism, or to stimulate the 
teacher’s thinking. Direct statements 
may be used to indicate procedures 
which need to be corrected, ways in 


Supervision of Subjects with 
Which Director is Least Familiar 


The supervision of the subjects in 
which the director has the least ex- 
pert knowledge can be done with 
some degree of effectiveness in the 
following ways. The supervisor 
should use those ways which would 
seem to him to be applicable to his 
particular local situation, 

1. STAFF MEETINGS—Regu- 
larly scheduled meetings of the en- 
tire staff or of any particular divi- 
sions affected can be called at the dis- 
cretion of the supervisor. These 
meetings can be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of instructional difficulties, 
curricula, supplies, standards of 
achievement, teaching technique, rat- 
ing of teachers, and any other prob- 
lem which may confront the depart- 
ment. The supervisor may be con- 
sidered the standing chairman of 
these meetings. It should be his duty 
to call possibly not more than 


with the teacher, conferences with 
previously appointed committees, and 
conferences with department heads 
of schools represented. The super- 
visor may select an outstanding 
teacher and discuss supervisory prob- 
lems with him, in this way receiving 
guidance in supervising the work. He 
may delegate responsibility to this 
teacher for a large part of the plan. 
Committees can be appointed to help 
in the supervision by placing definite 
problems in their hands for solution. 
Chairmen of departments can be 
given the responsibility for problems 
connected with the supervision. 
Whatever type of conference method 
is employed, the director should keep 
in mind that it is used as a means of 
improving the instruction. 

3. DEMONSTRATION TEACH- 
ING—Demonstration teaching can 
be effectively used. The director 
should select an expert teacher to 
give a demonstration lesson at which 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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A NEW APPRAISAL OF THE 


Dr. Coleman 


IGH school educators and their 

constituents are interested in 
the possibilities of graduates, partic- 
ularly in the selection of any con- 
tinued education. To the high school 
graduate who contemplates a_busi- 
ness career several different routes 
of further education lie before him. 
Chief of these are the liberal arts 
college, the conventional type of col- 
legiate school of business, the junior 
college, and the cooperative college. 
This latter type has often been called 
the Cincinnati Cooperative Plan an i 
has been adopted by many types of 
educational institutions, including 
some collegiate schools of business 
and junior colleges. 


A New Study 


A number of articles have ap- 
peared to-date on this theme, and 
now an investigation which appraises 
in a new manner the Cincinnati Plan 
has been completed. The new pro- 
cedure is a comparison between the 
achievements of the University of 
Cincinnati College of Engineering 
and Commerce as represented by its 
commercial course graduates and the 
achievements of graduates of a tra- 
ditionally operated collegiate school 
of business, as represented by the 
Columbia University School of Busi- 
ness. 

Beginning with the classes of 1926, 
a total of 316 graduates of the two 
schools were interviewed, over fifty 
per cent of the total number, accora- 


ing to a scheduled questionnaire. 
These respondents represent an 
equivalent proportion of graduates 
from the two colleges in respect to 
years of graduation and in respect 
to pre-depression and depression 
years. The investigation shows in 


COOPERATIVE PLAN 


by P. Evans Coleman, Ph.D. 


Junior College of Bergen County, New Jersey 


It is recommended that high school graduates who need to 
earn their way through college should seriously consider a 
school of business on the cooperative plan. The chances are 
approximately certain that the time, energy, and ability spent in 
student employment will be converted fully to vocational pur- 
poses. Other high school graduates should seriously consider a 
cooperative college because such a college will train better 
junior executives for business in a shorter time and at less ex- 
pense than can be done in a typical four-year course with a 

practical apprenticehip afterward. 


various ways how the cooperative 
plan gives an educational control 
over the total class time and work 
experience of the students from col- 
lege entrance to graduation. 


Educational Control Over 
Student Employment 


The Cincinnati-Columbia study 
showed that 90 per cent of the Co- 
lumbia students worked some part of 
their way through college while 60 
per cent of the total sampling aver- 
aged 25 months net time of employ- 
ment between college entrance and 
graduation. This sum is but three 
months less than the average for the 
Cincinnati cooperative student in his 
five-year course. Moreover, many 
of the Columbia students had to car- 
ry on simultaneously a regular stu- 
dent study lead. But the orderiy 
system of the Cincinnati Plan pro- 
vides one month of study and then 
a month of employment. It takes 
almost as long for students on the 
average to complete their courses in 
the conventional institution as it 
does to complete them in the cooper- 
ative institution. For example, the 
average length of the college course 
for the Columbia men was 4.97 years 
and for the Cincinnati men, 5.11 
years. The average age at gradua- 
tion was about the same, Columbia 
23.18 years, Cincinnati, 23.87 years. 

The quality of the college employ- 
ment at Columbia was far from what 
it might be. Scarcely one-half was 
commercial in nature while only 
slightly less than a hundred per cent 
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of the Cincinnati work contributed 
toward the aims of the curriculum. 
Thus two specific though diverse 
types of a generic condition of col- 
lege career employment have been 
compared. That the hodge-podge of 
casual employment along with col- 
lege studies pursued by the Colum- 
bia men is typical of much of the 
student employment in other insti- 
tutions is suggested by the studies of 
Umstaddt, Bossard and Dewhurst. 


Cooperative Plan Yields Better 
Business Training 


To control the comparison between 
the Columbia and Cincinnati groups 
of students, not only were the ages 
at graduation and the average net 
amount of student employment com- 
pared, but the fathers’ occupations 
were ascertained. The inclusion of 
this last type of data was motivated 
by the recent study of Taussig and 
Joslyn.!_ Professor Taussig and his 
Harvard associate recently reported 
the findings of the origin of present- 
day business leaders. They found 
that 57 per cent of them were sons 
of business leaders or professional 
men. In the words of one book re- 
viewer the Taussig inquiry shows 
that no longer has the American 
youth an equal chance to succeed. 
Accordingly, similar data were 
sought in the Cincinnati-Columbia 
study in order to discover any rela- 
tionship between parental influence 
and college service and responsibility. 


1Taussig and Joslyn, American Business Lead- 
ers, The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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After the degree of job progres- 
sion from subordinate to more re- 
sponsible positions, which the Cincin- 
nati and Columbia men _ obtained 
during the course of their college 
career, had been arranged in a 
hierarchy of five levels, more than 
twice the proportion of Cincinnati as 
Columbia cases were found in the 
three upper levels. In the two low- 
est levels the Columbia men made 
four times as poor showing as the 
Cincinnati men. The fathers’ occu- 
pations in the above first grouping 
ranked 22.9 per cent higher for the 
Columbia men than the Cincinnati 
men. The percentage of progression 
fell off in both college groups during 
the depression years but the propor- 
tional decrease for the Columbia 
men was four times that of the Cin- 
cinnati men. 

After the jobs which were ob- 
tained by the two groups of men at 
graduation were arranged into a 
hierarchy of levels, similar to the one 
used by Taussig and Joslyn, it was 
found that the proportion of Cincin- 
nati to Columbia cases in the first five 
levels, proprietors, et cetera, was two 
to one. But the father’s occupational 
rank of the latter group was 41.5 per 
cent higher than that of the Cincin- 
nati group. Six times as many Co- 
lumbia as Cincinnati men remained 
on for advanced study. The showing 
made during the depression by the 
Cincinnati men was five times better 
than that made by the Columbia men. 
It was deemed unjustifiable to follow 
up graduates for several years to 
ascertain achievements. In their fol- 
low-up study Bossard and Dewhurst 
found that such factors as family in- 
fluence enter in the equation which 
causes differentials in earnings re- 
ceived. 

The Cincinnati men reported a 
time relationship between employ- 
ment and curricular content to an 
extent that thirty per cent of the 
curriculum, a general type of mostly 
required subjects, was increased in 
value by concurrent employment 
which was related in nature. Only 
a small percentage, principally among 
the extension course students, of 
such a tie-up was evident at Colum- 
bia. 

Concerning the alternating sched- 
ule of work and study, month about, 
ninety per cent of the Cincinnati re- 
spondents experienced real benefits 
from this schedule and were stimu- 
lated by its pronounced rhythm, and 
suffered no appreciable loss of time 
because of the break in continuity of 
either employment or college atten- 


dance. A typical group of ten per . 


cent reported unfavorable effects. In 
contrast to the regularly alternating 


schedule at Cincinnati, the periodic- 
ity of part-time employment at Co- 
lumbia is irregular, spasmodic and 
anything but rhythmic. 


Occupational Orientation Findings 


The Cincinnati Plan provides a 
supervisory personnel of coordina- 
tors which combines employer coop- 
eration, student self-guidance and 
work experiences into a_ planned 
process for the discovery of business 
career opportunities and demands. 
Thereby 86.5 per cent of the Cincin- 
nati students arrived at graduation 
with some choice made during col- 
lege from among the twenty or more 


type of apprenticeship in which edu- 
cational initiative and direction cen- 
ters in the college. The Cincinnati 
Plan meets the need for orientation 
of students concerning the career op- 
portunities in business and _ benefits 
in particular the sons of fathers in 
those occupations less favored in ex- 
perience, knowledge, perspective, and 
contacts to provide such occupation- 
al orientation. 

1. It is therefore recommended 
that high school graduates who need 
to earn their way through college 
should seriously consider a school of 
business on the cooperative plan. 
The chances are approximately cer- 


MAKING THE MOST OF STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
A case of job progression during college, University of Cincinnati 


Freshman Year Washington Savings Bank 


Sophomore Year American Printers Office Supply Company 
Assistant office manager .............. 3 mos, 
Pre-Junior Year Office manager (installed an accounting 
30 mos. 


Upon graduation in 1930 he became a traveling 
auditor for the Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Canton, Ohio 


subfields in business. Of the total 
Cincinnati group, 70.3 per cent as 
against 44.2 per cent of the Colum- 
bia sampling, reported their jobs at 
graduation were fulfillments of their 
choice of subfields of business. Ap- 
proximately twice the percentage of 
Cincinnati students as Columbia stu- 
dents received employment services 
through university auspices. 


Summary and Recommendations 


1. The typical student at Columbia 
works not much less than the pre- 
scribed schedule of 27-28 months in 
the Cincinnati cooperative plan and 
there is a tendency for the normal 
four-year course to be extended an- 
other year. Not much less than a 
hundred per cent of the Cincinnati 
employment is directly contributory 
to the aims of the curriculum but not 
more than fifty per cent of the Co- 
lumbia student employment is thus 
educationally — significant. Related 
evidence comes from studies in other 
cities that a worse condition exists 
in other collegiate schools of business 
on the traditional plan. Moreover, 
the mixture of instruction and relat- 
ed employment under the joint su- 
pervision of the employer and the 
college which results in a job pro- 
gression from subordinate to respon- 
sible positions has wrought a new 


tain that the time, energy, and abil- 
ity spent in student employment will 
be converted fully to vocational pur- 
poses. Other high school graduates 
should seriously consider a coopera- 
tive college because such a college 
will train better junior executives 
for business in a shorter time and at 
less expense than can be done in a 
typical four-year course with a prac- 
tical apprenticeship afterward. It'1s 
incorrect to assume, however, that 
certain gifted young men may not 
prefer the traditional four-year plan, 
resorting, if need be, to whatever cas- 
ual student employment is available, 
and participating more leisurely and 
possibly more fully in extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and, if necessary, drop- 
ping out of college prior to gradua- 
tion. 

2. Many collegiate schools of com- 
merce, especially those in urban 
communities, should adopt the co- 
operative plan. Collegiate schools of 
business or junior colleges in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Atlanta, Rochester, 
N. Y., Riverside, California, have 
followed the example of Cincinnati. 
But at present most collegiate schools 
of business are stressing the scholar- 
ly objectives attainable by masters in 
business to the neglect of the career- 
training emphasis upon a junior 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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Sister Mary Esther Malone 


N the business world today, one 

frequently encounters the term 
“mailable letter.” This term has 
come to have the significance of a 
standard for the different types of 
correspondence required. 

Lomax and Walsh say: 

Every letter which is dictated to a 
practicing stenographer dictated 
only for the purpose of securing a 
well-typed transcript. In other words, 
the dictation, the taking of shorthand 
notes, and the transcription process 
are only imeidents which contribute 
toward the realization of the dominant 
aim—securing a satisfactory letter.’ 
This is further emphasized by 

Fromberg who says: 

The business man is willing to make 
allowances when he is dictating, with 
reference to his speed of dictation; 
but he will not make any allowance if 
the letters have not been properly 
transcribed or if he has to wait too 
long before he can sign the letters, 
and is prevented from sending them 
out that day.’ 
Barnhart confirms 

ments when he says: 

Stenographers are employed pri- 
marily to transcribe. .. . Men who 
dictate to stenographers care little or 
nothing about how shorthand is writ- 
ten so long as a Satisfactory, usually 
mailable, transcript is presented by 
the stenographer within a reasonable 
time? 

That transcription of letters should 
form a definite part of the commer- 
cial curriculum is evident from the 
fact that in checking this item in the 
Charters and Whitley study,‘ it holds 
third place in a frequency ranking 
of 871 duties checked by 715 secre- 
taries. In other words, transcription 


these  state- 


Problems of Teaching 


‘Lomax and Walsh. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Shorthand. New York. 
1930. p. 200. 

2 Benjamin Fromberg. “Typewriting and 
Transcription Speed.” The American Shorthand 
Teacher, VI, December 1925, p. 98. 

3 Earl W. Barnhart. “Transcribing, the Real 
Objective of the Shorthand Teacher.” The 
American Shorthand Teacher, VI. November 
1925, p. 67. 

‘Charters and Whitley. 


Analysis of Secre- 
tarial Duties and Traits. i 


Baltimore. Williams 


and Wilkins Company. 1924. Table 10, p. 75. 


THE MAILABLE LETTER 


by Sister Mary Esther Malone, M.A. 


Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania 


More and more, there ts evidence of a trend in commercial 
education to check classroom situations against conditions exist- 
ing in the business office, to test the student as business tests. 


of letters was checked 668 times out 
of a possible 715 times. 

It is obvious, therefore, that com- 
mercial education should concern it- 
self with this standard, the ‘‘mailable 
letter,” particularly in its stenograph- 
ic training. Reigner says, ‘“Short- 
hand teachers and pupils alike are 
judged by the quality of the pupils’ 
transcripts.” 

A survey of pertinent studies and 
readings indicates that transcription 
problems are challenging the atten- 
tion of teachers who are trying to 
have their students’ work more near- 
ly approximate that of the business 
world. 

More and more, there is evidence 
of a trend in commercial education 
to check classroom situations against 
conditions actually existing in the 
business office, to test the student as 
business tests. Lomax and Walsh ad- 
vocate as the best practice to give 
the student that which they term 
“precise practice,’ or the way in 
which the activity is employed in 
business. 


Questions for Obtaining Criteria 


Recently, in making a thesis study 
involving student transcription work, 
it was of interest to the writer to de- 
termine the business man’s criteria 
for the mailable letter. On the basis 
of classroom experience and from a 
survey of readings in the field, the 
following questions were formulated 
for the purpose of obtaining these 
criteria through personal interviews 
with business men. 

1. Do you consider a letter mailable 

if it contains 

a. a misspelled word? 

b. a transposition? (teh for the, 
ta for at, ot for to, etc.) 

c. a minor omission? (a, an, the) 

d. a noticeable erasure? 

5Charles Reigner. “Making Stenographers 
Out of Shorthand Students.” The Rowe Budget, 
Special Shorthand Number, November 1932, p. 1. 

®Lomax and Walsh. Problems of Teaching 


—" New York. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1930. 
p. 


15 


e. a slight erasure? — 
f. a word which is incorrectly hy- 
phenated ? 

2. Do you consider a letter mailable if 
it is unbalanced in arrangement on 
the letterhead ? 

3. What type of error occurs most 
frequently in your non-mailable 
letters? 

4. Do you indicate punctuation marks 
and paragraphing when you dictate, 
or do you leave these to the dis- 
cretion of your stenographer ? 

A tryout of ten interviews was 
made as a check on these questions. 
At the first interview, a preference 
of style of business letter was indi- 
cated without the question being 
asked by the interviewer. This led 
to the inclusion of question No. 5: 

5. What style of letter do you prefer? 
On the basis of these interviews, it 
was decided that the questions were 
adequate for the gathering of data 
for the study. 


One Hundred Business Men 
Interviewed 


The writer then personally inter- 
viewed one hundred business men 
who are primarily responsible for the 
dictating and signing of the business 
letters in their respective firms. The 
types of businesses included in the 
interviews are shown in Table I 
where they are checked with those 
fopnd in the studies of Reigner,? 
Charters and Whitley,* the 
Census Bureau.” In checking with 
Reigner, whose book deals with 
nineteen representative types of 
American businesses, it was found 
that fourteen of these are mentioned 
in this study. Charters and Whitley 
have summarized their types under 
four general classes: professional, 
business, institutional, and govern- 

*Charles G. Reigner. Secretarial Training. 


Baltimore. The H. M. Rowe Co. 1930. Preface, 
p. ili. 

* Charters and Whitley. . Analysis of Secretaria? 
Duties and Traits. altimore. Williams and ° 
Wilkins Company. 1924. pp. 27-28. 

* Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Decennial 
Census of the United States (1930): Manufac- 
tures 1929, Vol. II. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Table 6, p. 34. 
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ment. All of these are represented 
in Table I. The occupational distri- 
bution made by Charters and Whit- 
ley numbers forty-three, of which 
twenty-three are tabulated in this 
study. The Census Bureau lists nine- 
teen leading manufacturing indus- 
tries for 1929. Eight of these are 
listed in Table I. 


Replies to First Question 


On the basis of Table II, the evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly negative on 
the items of a misspelled word, a 
transposition, a noticeable erasure, 
and a word which is incorrectly hy- 
phenated. These, then, are part of 
the criteria by which these business 


TABLE I 
TYPES OF BUSINESS INCLUDED IN THE 100 INTERVIEWS 


Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 
Corry, Pa. 


Types of Businesses 
Erie, Pa. 


Census Bureau 


Rochester, N. 


Greenville, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DuBois, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Bridgeburg, Ontari> 


Clarion, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. 


Jamestown, N. 


Oil City, Pa. 


Akron, Ohio 


Total 


Heat, Light, and Power 
Department Store 
Public Stenographer 
Architect and Engineer 
Iron and Steel ........ 
Bales .... 
Credit Bureau... ..... 


Reigner 


AAAAAAM | Charters and Whitley 


Railroad ..........--. 
Building Contractor 


AAA 

~ 

3 

fete 


AAA 


=~ 
2 
ie) 


: 

Public Safety ....... 

Motor Vehicles ....... egy 

Chamber of Commerce .. 1 

Dept. of Education 

1 

Electrical Machinery an 1 

Household Supplies .... .. 1 

Telephone ....... gee 

Total Interviews 35 31 6 


AAAA 


Total Types of Businesses ..........- 


~ 
wo 


_ 


pe. 


In making the interviews, the 
writer took careful notes in short- 
hand of the exact statements made 
by the business men in answer to 
each question. After the transcrip- 
tion of these shorthand notes had 
been made, the answers were classi- 
fied, as shown in Tables II-VI. 


men judge whether a letter is mail- 
able or non-mailable. Since 58 per 
cent of the business men do not 
consider a letter mailable which has 
a minor omission, there is not the 
uniformity of judgment found on 
this point as there is in the case of a 
misspelled word, for instance. Table 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION NO. 1 IN THE 100 INTERVIEWS 
v 
5 8 82 
2 = > S En 
Do you consider a letter mailable if it contains — 
b. a transposition? 83 4 
d. a noticeable erasure? ................. 82 5 9 Py! 4 
f. a word which is incorrectly hphenated ? 75 15 5 5 


These figures may be read in terms of percentages since each question was used in the 100 interviews. 


II shows that 78 per cent of the men 
interviewed do not consider a slight 
erasure particularly objectionable in 
a letter otherwise acceptable. The 
fact that 12 per cent of these men 
gave a decided “No” in answer to 
this question may be challenging, ex- 
cept that seven of these were the 
answers of two bankers and five 
lawyers who, because of the nature 
of their work, do not permit any 
erasing in their correspondence. The 
other five men did not qualify their 
negative reply. One business man 
definitely stated that it was his opin- 
ion that stenographers should know 
how to erase neatly and carefully 
when necessary. 

Taken in connection with. the ques- 
tion as to a noticeable erasure, the 
replies of the business men_ inter- 
viewed are particularly significant. 
Noticeable erasures are objected to 
by 82 per cent of the men _ inter- 
viewed. The assumption may be 
made, therefore, that erasing is per- 
mitted in most business correspond- 
ence, but the criterion of acceptabil- 
ity is that the erasure be not notice- 
able. 

This problem of erasing, there- 
fore, becomes a pertinent one for 
the classroom teacher of transcrip- 
tion. Since the majority of the busi- 
ness men interviewed permit erasing 
in business correspondence but ob- 
ject to noticeable erasures, it is evi- 
dent that a transcription training 
program should include training in 
erasing, with the provision that in 
legal work erasures are not permit- 
ted because in certain documents it 
is prohibited by law. This factor may 
have a definite bearing also on the 
“perfect copy” requirement of many 
teachers. It may imply that students, 
instead of being required to rewrite 
a letter until it is errorless, should be 
permitted to make slight erasures in 
a piece of work which is otherwise 
acceptable, since this standard does 
meet the criterion of the majority of 
the business men interviewed. 

On the item of hyphenation of 
words, eight men made the addition- 
al comment that they think ste- 
nographers should know enough to 
consult a dictionary when in doubt 
about a word. This implies a definite 
training in the use of the dictionary 
in the classroom situation, not only 
for the purpose of the correct use of 
the hyphen, but also for the spelling 
of words. 


(This article will be concluded in 
the next issue in which the remaining 
four questions will be answered.) 
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The Fifteenth International Economics Course 


Sightseeing 


In order that the visitors might 
view at first hand the practical ap- 
plication of the accomplishments and 
contributions of the Italian people 
to the art, knowledge, and civiliza- 
tion of the world, the development 
of the productivity of the soil, and 
the natural beauty of the country, 
sightseeing tours were arranged to 
cover the modern as well as the his- 
toric sections of each city visited. 

The trip around Rome included 
visits to all the well-known monu- 
ments of the ancient Roman civili- 
zation, beginning with the temples 
ervcted many years prior to the 
Christian era and ending with the 
Church of St. Peter. Modern Rome, 
which is relatively very smart, pre- 
seiits a business-like appearance. Its 
beautiful residential section shows 
the tendencies found in other cities 
like Milan and Genoa toward co-op- 
erative city planning on a large scale. 
When completed the University City 
of Rome will undoubtedly present 
one of the most beautiful college 
campuses in Europe. Of particular 
significance is the Foro Mussolini 
which, as the national center for ath- 
letic activities, is being erected for 
the promotion of interest in sports 
and in the development of competi- 
tive games. This forum includes an 
Academy for teacher training in 
physical education—a two-year 
course for graduates of secondary 
schools and a two-year course for 
graduates in medicine, leading to a 
doctor’s degree in that field. Two 
beautiful stadia—one entirely of 
marble and surrounded by eighty- 
eight heroic size marble figures pre- 


of the International Society of 


Commercial Education, Part II 


by Lydia Brown 
Washington, D. C. 


In this issue Miss Brown continues from the April Number her 
account of the International Economics Course held under the 
auspices of the Italian Committee during the past summer. 


sented by the cities and provinces of 
Italy—have been completed. Al- 
though in the process of construc- 
tion, this forum is now used for the 
activities of the Balilla—an organi- 
zation not unlike the Boy Scouts but 
built on more military lines and 
leading directly to military training. 
This national institution, which 
since 1929 has been placed within 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
National Education for the promo- 
tion and development of physical, 
moral, and cultural activities, con- 
sists of young Fascists from eight to 
fourteen years of age. From four- 
ieen to eighteen years these young 
boys are members of the dvanguar- 
dia Fascista and at eighteen they en- 
ter the voluntary militia, Correspond- 
ing to these two organizations for 
boys are the associations called Pic- 
cole Italiane and Giovani Italiane for 
girls. Groups of these young people 
—the boys dressed in olive green uni- 


Royal Institute for Higher Commercial Studies, Venice 


President Castellino and Mr. Boissevain, Outgoing President of the International Society 


for Commercial Education, are seated in the center of the front row 


forms with the black shirts of the 
Fascist party, blue scarf and natty 
looking cap decorated with a feather 
and the girls in their simple but at- 
tractive uniforms of white blouses 
with black skirts—are seen all over 
the country-—camping and hiking; in 
school and at play; in the mountains 
and on the beaches. They are receiv- 
ing their first lessons in “progressive 
patriotism.” They represent the spirit 
of Italy and the longing of Italy to 
attain new heights and thus to pro- 
mote the welfare of their country. 
The program in Naples included a 
trip across the bay to Capri and her 
more resplendent sister, Anacapri, 
with a visit to the peak of the cliffs 
to see the ruins of the Villa of Ti- 
berius, a row through the famous 
Blue Grotto, and a swim along the 
pebbly beach of Marina Grande. 
Fortunately, Vesuvius was not in 
eruption and members of the group 
were able to descend into the crater. 
A trip was made to Pompeii and the 
less known but equally interesting 
ruins of Adriana. A stop at the Isle 
of Torcello enabled the group to 
visit the oldest Christian Church in 
Italy. Of special interest was the 
trip to the sulphur mines of Pozzuo- 
li with their miniature volcanoes. 
The surrounding country with its 
sloping green hillsides that are cov- 
ered with vineyards and fruit and 
chestnut groves has at the time of 
earthquakes paid heavy toll with 
thousands of lives of its inhabitants. 
Other examples of the development 
of agriculture and vast reclamation 
projects were found in the districts 
of Maccarese and Fregne with their 
extensive vineyards and olive groves. 
Within the decade of the Fascist 
régime great changes have taken 
place in beautifying the Italian cities. 
This transformation is particularly 
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noticeable in Rome where formerly 
so many of the historic buildings 
were surrounded by a mob of old 
houses with hardly a breathing space 
between so that their beauty and 
sublimity were lost to the casual ob- 
server. In destroying many old 
houses new excavations have come 
to light which probably signifies that 
many other remains of ancient Rome 
are still to be unearthed. Progress 
is also evident, particularly in cities, 
in the ever-increasing freedom from 
beggary and dirt. 

Industrial centers like Genoa and 
Milan have an air of distinction and 
prosperity which is also indicative of 
the change that has taken place in 
Italy within the decade. This point 
was illustrated in the visits to sev- 
eral kinds of manufacturing plants 
that are devoted to the production of 
naval machinery, electro-mechanical 
devices, rubber articles, woolen 
goods, and chemical products. In 
certain cases, these works, with their 
subsidiary companies, are representa- 
tive of the largest organizations of 
their type in the world. They are 
noted not only for the amount and 
perfection of their products but also 
for their allied social and benevo- 
lent institutions, including educa- 
tional, recreational, and betterment 
activities. These provisions lead, of 
course, to the continued improvement 
of the whole organization and are 
conducive to greater output and 
therefore higher wages for the per- 
sonnel. 

The visits to the Central Institute 
of Statistics in Rome and also the 
Stock Exchange in Milan presented 
occasion for the comparison of 
Italian methods in these two fields 
with the procedures operating at 
home. 

Venice, as glamorous and charm- 
ing as ever, and still resplendent in 
the glory of her past magnificence— 
the pomp and splendor of the palmy 
days of the Republic—is, neverthe- 
less, quite as modern as she is old; 
quite as progressive as she is con- 
servative. One important phase of 
her life lies in the development of 
her commercial enterprises. ‘Besides 
the famous glass factories of Mu- 
rano and the lace factories of Bu- 
rano, the industries of Port Mar- 
ghera were also visited. Happily 
this trip coincided with the opening 
of certain steel plants, thereby show- 
ing how intensely Italy is striving to 
resist the present international crisis. 
As explained by the President of the 
Port, Signor Vittorio Cini, “this new 
port is to infuse new blood into the 
city of Venice at a time when de- 
pression is weakening the activities 
of the whole industrial world. One 


must dare more than ever before to 
meet bravely and to try to overcome 
the difficulties of the moment.” This 
ceremony was attended by His Em- 
inence, the Cardinal of Venice, and 
other ecclesiastical and state dig- 
nitaries. The last visit of the course 
was paid to the Grand Thermal Sta- 
tion of the Adriatic Society of Elec- 
tricity, in the boiler room of which 
the last luncheon in honor of the 
members of the course was held. 


(To be continued next month ) 


Classroom Supervision 
(Continued from page 12) 


all the other teachers of that subject 
are present; or relieve an expert 
teacher of part of his regular sched- 
ule to give demonstration lessons for 
other teachers, The director must 
exercise good judgment in order to 
secure the best results. Demonstra- 
tion teaching should be followed by a 
conference with all the teachers con- 
cerned. Unless this is done, the 
teaching techniques involved in the 
demonstration lesson will not be 
thoroughly understood by the observ- 
ers. 


4. VISITING DAYS — Visiting 
days for teachers are often stimulat- 
ing. Although the places of visit 
should not be restricted too carefully, 
it will be best for the director to es- 
tablish a policy of visitation to out- 
standing schools. Few constructive 
suggestions can come from observing 
poor work. Each teacher should re- 
port his observations to the group 
interested. 


5. VISITING HOURS — Weak 
teachers may be assigned, during free 
periods, to especially strong teachers 
for observation purposes. Some 
teachers may have developed excep- 
tionally good procedures in some 
phases of teaching. The advisability 
of programing those staff members 
who are weak in some particular to a 
teacher who is exceptionally strong 
in that procedure is evident. 


6. OUTSIDE SPEAKERS — 
Sometimes another good method of 
supervision is to bring in a speaker 
who is an expert in the field. The 
director should be careful not to 
bring in too many outside speakers 
as they usually cannot help the local 
situation except in a stimulating way. 


7. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
—A supervisor may encourage the 
teachers in pursuing further special- 
ized or general educational study. 
This is an indirect way of improving 
classroom instruction but is a very 


important one, Other ways for in- 
creasing professional growth are en- 
couraging teachers to join associa- 
tions, to read professional literature, 
to take an active part in conventions, 
and to become acquainted with the 
business men of the community. 


8. TESTS AND MEASURE- 
MENTS—The supervisor should ap- 
ply standardized tests wherever pos- 
sible in order to rate the efficiency of 
teaching. This can be done in a sub- 
ject in which the director has little 
expert knowledge as well as in a sub- 
ject in which he has an expert ac- 
quaintance. He should keep in mind 
the mental capacity of the pupu!s 
when comparing the results of stand- 
ardized achievement tests. A teacher 
may have shown remarkable skill in 
handling a slow group of pupils yet 
the results of the achievement tests 
may not compare favorably with 
those obtained by school teachers. 
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Clerical Practice Results 
(Continued from page 7) 


changed. None is intended to be espe- 
cially easy or difficult. All are supposed 
to be typical of kinds of work actually 
done in offices, since the instruction ma- 
terial on which they are based is un- 
derstocd to have been drawn from ac- 
tual business. 

Within the scope of this article tables 
of results cannot be reproduced; but 
these pertinent facts can be stated: 

1. These pupils can add on the ma- 
chine. Including both horizontal and 
vertical addition a total of 523 correct 
results were obtained out of a possible 
total 564. This is significant in the light 
of results in other types of work. 

On simple subtraction problems 
these pupils did quite as well. For the 
whole group there were 752 possible 
correct subtractions on simple, direct 
subtraction items. The group got 723 
correct. On the one remaining su>trac- 
tion item which included deposits and 
checks to find balance or overdraft, 
there were only 52 correct answers out 
of a possible 94. This item was slightly 
more involved, but in no sense difficult. 
It was set up exactly as the pupils had 
practiced it from the textbook used. It 
is safe to infer that there had been 
enough instruction in subtraction and 
that, as far as simple, indicated subtrac- 
tions are concerned, these pupils can do 
such work acceptably. 

Thus we may assume that in a period 
of seven weeks pupils can be taught to 
add and subtract satisfactorily with the 
use of machines. 

3. Can these pupils multiply? Ninety- 
one out of 94 multiplied 22 x 24 cor- 
rectly; 80 out of 94 succeeded with 
536 & 45; 83 got correct answer to 
3689 & 80; 76 out of 94 multiplied 
5.55 & 5.7 correctly; and 73 were right 
in multiplying 4.42 & 5.4. Thus it ap- 
pears that on simple, indicated multipli- 
cations fairly good results are shown. 

But with this simple problem results 
were not so good: 

45 lbs. at .28 
146 Ibs. at 371% 
68 Ibs. at .42 
16 Ibs. at .04 
188 Ibs. at .11 

Only 49 out of 94 got the right an- 
swer and on another simple accumula- 
tion problem involving no fractions or 
large numbers there were but 68 cor- 
rect answers. On these two items about 
63% of accuracy was shown. 

4. The next five items involved the 
multiplication of numbers each contain- 
ing the fraction % or 4; only 316 cor- 
rect answers out of a possible 470 were 
obtained by the entire group. The final 
sum of the five extensions was _incor- 
rectly shown by 57 out of 94 pupils. 

Thus it appears that this group would 
not function well in work involving 
even the simplest fractions. 

5. 105 bu. (56 Ibs. per bu.) at .02% 
per Ib. should not offer much difficulty, 
but 57 out of 94 got the wrong answer. 
Even this slight deviation from clearly 
indicated processes brought failure to 
more than half of the group. 

6. 49 out of 94 couldn’t get 60% of 
972.65. 

7. 45 articles at $1.25 each less 45%, 
25%, 20% was too much for 69 of the 94 
pupils. 

The remaining seven items in- 
volved division of whole numbers and 
decimals. The group got 453 incorrect 


answers out’ of a total possibility of 658. 
They cannot divide. 

It should be stated that no group con- 
sumed its full time allowance on the 
test; hence errors cannot be charged to 
lack of time. All were urged to verify 
answers before leaving them. 

These things seem clear: 

1. If the aim of a calculating machine 
unit is to produce a reasonable degree 
of occupational efficiency in adding ‘and 
subtracting only, the average group of 
students can be expected to succeed in 
a seven weeks’ course. 

2. If the above competency and some 
slight but unmeasurable degree of fa- 
miliarity with multiplication and divi- 
sion are expected to be achieved, this 
amount of training may be adequate. 

3. If all-around competency in cal- 
culating machine work is the aim of 
such a unit of instruction, (a) more 
time must be given to this unit, (b) 
students must be more carefully se- 
lected, and (c) much arithmetic must 
be taught along with the machine prac- 
tice. 

4+. Schools must decide just what out- 
come they hope to achieve and proceed 
to achieve it. They should not cut the 
conventional vear’s course up into equal 
segments, give each unit of work the 
same amount of time, ard try to teach 
all pupils the same units regardless of 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities. If 
“mere acquaintance with office ma- 
chines” is the goal, it is time to ques- 
tion whether or not such expensive 
equipment as is required is justifiable. 
If real vocational competency is the 
goal, it is time to consider whether or 
not all and sundry should be scheduled 
for these vocational units regardless of 
their fitness for some of them. 

These are tentative conclusions which 
must stand only until the end of this 
investigation. In the meantime those 
interested in this problem should find 
out how many people are enrolled for 
calculating machine courses in schools 
run by certain equipment manufactur- 
ers, how long such courses are, how 
many succeed in these courses, what 
kinds of aptitudes and ability seem nec- 
essary for such work, how many are 
actually placed in positions, what initial 
wages are obtained on the average, and 
how much such courses cost the pupil. 
Answers to these questions will sur- 
prise almost any commercial educator. 


Dictating Machine Unit 


The purpose of a dictating machine 
course should be to train students to 
transcribe dictated records at a rate of 
speed that will meet the requirements 
of a beginning office position in that 
kind of work. If the aim merely is to 
acquaint the student with the mechani- 
cel operation of the dictating machine, 
ii is doubtful if the expense involved in 


equipment is justifiable. There is noth-. 


ing difficult about operating a transcrib- 
ing machine. Only a week’s instruction 
of five class periods should be sufficient 
to teach a student how to put on the 
record, interpret the instruction slip, 
start and stop the machine, and perform 
such other operations as are involved 
in operating it. However, if even a 
small amount of operating skill is to be 
developed, there must be in addition to 
the instruction referred to above, habit- 
forming practice extending over a suf- 
ficient period of time to insure good 
work-habits and operating skill enough 
to enter upon employment in this field. 


Just how much practice is required de- 
pends upon a good many factors. In all 
probability the typing ability of the 
pupil has much to do with this matter 
of practice time. Spelling ability, audi- 
tory sensitiveness, etc., likewise have 
something to do with this matter. 

On the assumption that it is the aim 
of the course to develop a minimal, but 
reasonable, amount of operating skill, a 
test was given to measure results of in- 
struction in terms of developed operat- 
ing skill. For this purpose a simple 
transcribing test was used. 

It was believed that to be a fair test, 
the dictated material used should be 
within the easy comprehension of the 
testees. Technical or unusually difficult 
matter should be excluded. True, an 
applicant for a dictating machine posi- 
tion is likely to encounter unfamiliar 
matter in any employment test based 
on the business of the prospective cm- 
ployer. But employers should, and 
usually do, make due allowance for this 
fact. They know that this unfamiliar 
matter will soon become familiar to the 
new employee. If a reasonably good 
showing is made a candidate is not like- 
ly to be turned away. In any event it 
would be impossible to anticipate the 
needs of a large group of students in the 
way of practice material for a wide 
range of businesses without knowing 
in advance which kinds of businesses 
members of the group most likely would 
seek to enter through the medium of 
dictating machine work. 

Furthermore, while it may be possible 
to hazard a fairly accurate guess as to 
the kinds of business for which to train, 
it is not likely that a wide range of 
business material can be covered satis- 
factorily in the amount of time which 
has been devoted to this course by the 
group whose work is being tested. 

The investigator desired to give the 
group at least an even chance to acquit 
themselves well, hence he dictated sev- 
eral letters about familiar school mat- 
ters so as to be sure that he was keep- 
ing well within the easy comprehension 
of the group. 

The records were dictated by experts 
at the factory of the Dictaphone Com- 
pany and are exceptionally clear. Of 
course there was slight, but not signifi- 
cant, variation among the different rec- 
ords used, since each record was dic- 
tated separately as in an office. These 
differences were not noticeable to one 
listening to the records. Each dictation 
was carefully timed. It should be added 
that since each record was transcribed 
by two or three people, the second and 
third operator would be at a slight, the- 
oretical disadvantage as it is believed 
that records are not quite so clear after 
being run through once or twice. To 
overcome this variable somewhat, an 
expert dictator was used and he was 
instructed to make the records unusu- 
ally distinct at the beginning so as to 
allow for the necessary repetition in tlie 
test. 

Forty minutes were allowed for the 
test. Some members of the group fin- 
ished the four letters dictated. Some 
finished before the end of the period. 

Every care was taken to see each 
testee understood just what was ex- 
pected of him; that letters not mailable, 
with or without corrections, would be 
thrown out was made known in ad- 
vance. Testees were told not to hurry 
but to do a good job. In grading the 
transcripts usual penalties for correct- 
able errors were imposed. They are 
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based on the assumption that the time 
consumed in making each correction 
would have produced a certain number 
of words had the operator made no mis- 
take. Throwing out an uncorrectable 
letter is done on the same theory. Such 
a letter still will have to be written; 
why give the operator credit for it? Of 
course, such extreme penalty brings 
scores down toward the vanishing point 
in many cases, but that cannot be 
helped. Too lenient grading of results 
would destroy the purposes of the test. 

To establish a tentative norm for use 
in appraising results from the viewpoint 
f vocational training, the records used 
will be transcribed by a group of ex- 
perienced dictating machine operators. 
(hese operators will be an unselected 
sroup. They may be assumed to repre- 
sent a fair sampling of such operators. 
These records also will be transcribed 
by a group of experienced typists who 
have had no experience on or contact 
with a dictating machine, except that 
which is involved in becoming 
quainted with the operating mechanism. 

It is believed that somewhere between 
the results obtained from the student 
group and those obtained from the ex- 
perienced group lies a standard at which 
schools may well aim in this unit of 
clerical instruction. The grade made by 
the experienced typist, but inexperi- 
enced dictating machine operators, 
should throw some light on the question 
as to whether or not much practice is 
necessary to enable a real typist to do 
transcribing from the machine in an 
acceptable manner. The reason why 
graduates cannot earn a minimal wage 
in this kind of work without much prac- 
tice (eleven weeks says Mr. Atwater of 
Liberty Mutual) may be that they are 
poor typists, or poor spellers, or poor 
listeners, Or poor in all of these respects. 
It seems clear that there is a real dis- 
crepancy between the statements of em- 
ployers that graduates from typewriting 
courses are woefully inefficient machine 
transcribers, and statements of dictating 
machine salesmen to the effect that typ- 
ists in a prospective purchaser's office 
will have no difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to this new use for their typing 
ability. While this investigation cannot 
be expected to turn up sufficient evi- 
dence to settle the matter at issue, it 
should throw some light on it and in- 
dicate the provable need for further 
study. 

Now let us turn to the results of the 
test. 

In all, there were ninety-seven pupils. 
Each was asked to transcribe four sim- 
ple letters, and thus the total possible 
number of letters was 388. As a mat- 
ter of fact, only 257 of these letters 
were attempted by the group and only 
179 were completed. Of the 179 com- 
pleted, only 106, or 59%, were accepted. 
Of the 257 letters attempted, only 41% 
were done acceptably. 


Thus it will be seen that results in 


terms of letters transcribed in mailable 
form are disappointing. Surely job com- 
petency has not been achieved. What 
about ‘‘words-a-minute?” Even if job 
competency is not shown, many teach- 
ers are satisfied with a good school 
record of words-a-minute transcribed. 
Let us see if the group transcribed 
enough words in the time consumed. 
The 97 pupils transcribed 39,923 
words, or an average of 411 words per 
pupil in an average time of thirty-five 
minutes. Thus the average net words 
per minute was 11.7. Surely as a group 


not enough words a minute were tran- 
scribed; about half the normal tran- 
scription rate for a good day’s work. As 
has been said above, we suspect that 
the showing made by these pupils after 
eight weeks of instruction is not fully 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of job 
competency. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary to determine, if possible, just why 
better results were not obtained. For 
this purpose all transcribed letters were 
analyzed to ascertain what types of 
errors were made; in other words, to 
find out whether these errors are 
chargeable to typing, English, spelling, 
or faulty machine operation. Some er- 
rors fall easily and clearly into one of 
the above categories; some evidently 
are borderline cases; some are obscure 
as to origin and must be classified more 
or less arbitrarily. These comments on 
the results should be suggestive. 


Messy Corrections 


Ninety-seven pupils made 608 such 
corrections—an average of over six per 
pupil—writing an average of two letters 
each. This means over three per letter 
per pupil. This suggests that correc- 
tion technique should receive greater 
emphasis; that more practice in this art 
should be afforded; ana possibly that a 
higher standard for the finished product 
of dictating machine — transcription 
should be maintained. 


Il’ord errors 


That 31 words were wrongly divided 
is worthy of note. Evidently there 
should be greater emphasis on_ this 
topic. 

A total of 562 misspellings and faulty 
capitalization—about 5.6 per pupil in 
two short letters—is most impressive. 
No poor speller can become a compe- 
tent dictating machine transcriber un- 
less this defect can be overcome. It is 
doubtful if any student who rates low 
on a reasonable spelling test should be 
enrolled for dictating machine practice. 
Ability to spell surely should be a pre- 
requisite for this unit of clerical work. 
For poor spellers such training repre- 
sents sheer waste from every point of 
view. Even though it could be shown 
that machine transcribing tends to im- 
prove spelling—there is no evidence on 
this point—there must be less expensive 
ways of accomplishing this result. 


Punctuation 


A total of 244 errors in punctuation 
is equally disturbing. There was no dif- 
ficult punctuation in the letters. Such 
punctuation as was used should have 
been quite obvious transer’bers. 
Where more than one punctuation is al- 
lowable, the transcriber was allowed to 
choose according to his preference. Com- 
petent transcribers must be able to 
punctuate. If punctuation can be learned 
as a part of this dictating machine 
course, it is safe to admit those who 
have difficulty with punctuation marks. 
If competency in this matter cannot be 
reasonably assured in the cases of those 
who begin with this handicap, all such 
should be excluded from the course. 

These things seem clear: (1) 837 
punctuation and word errors in such 
test suggest that many of those taking 
this unit of work should be excluded 
from it; (2) a period of eight weeks is 
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too short for the elimination of these 
defects, even if they can be overcome 
with sufficient instruction, study, and 
practice; and (3) passing of a pre-test 
in spelling, capitalization, division of 
words, and punctuation should be a pre- 
requisite for admission to this unit of 
clerical instruction. 


Typewriting 


At the outset it may be stated that 
only good typists can be good dictating 
machine transcribers. No pupil who is 
not a sufficiently skilled typist should 
be enrolled tor machine transcribing. 
Typing ability should be a prerequisite 
for this course. If machine transcrib- 
ing is a sufficiently potent aid to the 
mastery of  typewriting, machines 
should be used for this purpose; but in 
this case different material, hard rec- 
ords, different timing, and so forth, will 
be used. Better typing may be an in- 
cidental outcome of transcription prac- 
tice, but there are less expensive, more 
direct, and presumably more efficient 
ways of achieving this result, 

With the above thoughts in mind we 
may examine the record of errors which 
we regard as chargeable to a lack of 
typing ability. We find a total of 658— 
an average of about 7 per pupil in two 
letters—and these are only the uncor- 
rected ones after many such defects 
have been covered up by correction. A 
few of these might be charged to some 
other cause—using both sides of the pa- 
per and no date, for instance—but these 
account for but 33 of the total. 

One is forced to the conclusion that 
instead of five dictating machine divi- 
sions there should have been but one, 
or at most two. Poor typists should 
not be required or permitted to devote 
even five periods a week for eight 
weeks to this kind of work. The time 
of such pupils can be spent to better 
advantage on typewriting or some non- 
typing unit of clerical work. 


Dictating machine errors 


“Wrong word,” “omitted word,” and 
“extra word” account for about 98% 
of errors in this category. Such errors 
are not surprising in view of the short 
period of practice time which was avail- 
able for this part of the course. Reme- 
dial instruction and more practice would 
overcome these defects in the cases of 
those whose hearing is sufficiently acute 
and whose temperament is suited to this 
kind of work. 


Total errors 


These 97 pupils made a total of 2955 
serious errors in a forty-minute tran- 
scription of straight letters about fa- 
miliar school matters, after having had 
about eight weeks of instruction. In 
the light of these errors, certain ques- 
tions should be answered. 

1. What prerequisite in the matter of 
spelling, division of words, use of capi- 
tals, and punctuation (to say nothing of 
sentence structure) should be set up for 
admission to the dictating machine 
course? 

2. Should there be two requirements, 
one for specialization for vocational use 
and the other for a brief period of in- 
struction as a part of general clerical 
training? Is there any need for the 
latter? 
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3. What prerequisite in the matter of 
typing should be established for admis- 
sion to a dictating machine course on 
any basis? 

4. What should be set up as the ob- 
jective of a dictating machine course 

(a) for those, if any, who should 
have a brief period of instruc- 
tion in this unit of clerical 
work, and 

(b) for those who desire a greater 
amount of specialization? 


5. Given the right kind of pupils from 
the viewpoint of aptitudes and abilities, 
how many hours of instruction will be 
required to bring the group up to the 
standard set for this course? 

6. What can be done to eliminate 


“messy corrections”? 
Filing 


In the subject of filing, as in all other 
clerical subjects, there is much conflict 
of opinion as to objectives, instruction 
material, methods, and standards. Un- 
less a school decides just what it hopes 
to accomplish, what instruction mate- 
rial is best for its purpose, how much 
time is at its disposal, little progress 
toward a definitely defined and achiev- 
able goal can be expected. Then too, 
it must be known in advance, if possi- 
ble, what kind of a pupil will do best in 
a given kind of work. 


Filing devices 


What do these pupils who have been 
taught filing a total of 22.12 hours know 
about filing materials and devices and 
their uses? To secure an answer to this 
query a true-false test was used. 

This test was based on the filing text 
from which instruction had been given. 
As far as possible the language of the 
text was used with appropriate modifi- 
cations. There were fifty statements in 
all. Such a test has recognized limita- 
tions and defects. Since space prevents 
the reproduction of the test, the reader 
will have to take it for granted that 
there was a sufficient coverage of such 
instruction material as is included in 
the conventional filing text and that the 
test was carefully prepared and tried out 
before being used. 

One hundred and twelve pupils took 
the test. The highest possible score for 
the entire group would have been 5,488. 
The actual group score was 1,704. The 
average individual pupil score was 15, 
while the highest possible individual 
score would have been 49. 

These pupils may be able to recog- 
nize, describe, and even use filing de- 
vices, but they cannot distinguish true 
and false statements about such devices. 
Perhaps this is the best we can do in 
the way of reaching a conclusion re- 
garding this matter on the basis of the 
test used. 

We may next turn to the matter of 
the terminology used in filing. To de- 
termine whether or not filing pupils un- 
der investigation are familiar with the 
terminology of filing, a matching test 
involving twenty-four familiar terms 
was used. Since these terms are used 
freely in the preceding test, it may be 
that the low scores on that test are due 
to lack of knowledge of filing terms. In 
constructing the statements used, the 
language of the text was utilized as far 
as possible. 

In the matching test the following 
twenty-four terms were used: Filing, 


indexing, cross index, index card, guides, 
caption, single caption, double caption, 
correspondence, pigeonhole file, box file, 
bellows file, folder, coding, sorting, ac- 
tive file, inactive file, individual folder, 
variadex system, direct filing, indirect 
filing, triple check automatic index, sub- 
ject filing, relative index. 

The statements about these terms 
were simple and direct—mostly lifted 
from the text. 

In all 113 pupils took this test. The 
highest possible group score would have 
been 2,712, but the actual group score 
was 1,731. The average individual score 
for the entire group was 15.51, while the 
highest possible individual score would 
have been 24. Thus it appears that 
these pupils either do not have a very 
good understanding of the terminology 
of the subject of filing or that they are 
unable to use successfully the knowl- 
edge they have in matching terms with 
statements about them. 

It is significant that there seems to 
be a very definite relationship between 
knowledge of terms and of materials, 
devices, and procedures in filing work, 
since the rank order in both tests is sub- 
stantially the same. Surely it would seem 
that a group of students, if properly se- 
lected for this kind of work, should have 
a better understanding of these matters at 
the end of even an eight-weeks’ course 
in filing. 


Actual filing 


We now turn to the actual filing test 
to see whether or not these pupils can 
do actual, but relatively simple, alpha- 
betical filing. After all, the only real 
test of filing is filing. In this test 100 
filing names were chosen to illustrate 
the rules for alphabetical filing which 
were taught according to the outline of 
the course given in this subject. An 
attempt was made to include a sample 
of every rule taught. 

Each name chosen was typed on a 
slip of paper of convenient size for fil- 
ing in the tray outfits furnished by the 
school. The list cannot be reproduced 
here but it is typical of lists used gen- 
erally for this purpose. Forty minutes 
were allowed for the test, but the aver- 
age time consumed by all classes was 
only 27 minutes. 

One hundred and sixteen pupils took 
this test. The highest possible score 
for the entire group would have been 
11,600, and the actual group score was 
10,281. The highest possible average 
individual score would have been 100 
and the average individual score actu- 
ally achieved was 88.89. Thus it will be 
seen that pupils in this group actually 
were able to file 100 items in accord- 
ance with rules for alphabetical filing 
which had been taught. The average 
time actually consumed for this job was 
approximately 27 minutes. 

The average amount of instruction re- 
ceived by these students was 22.16 
clock hours. 

The results obtained in this test are 
not such as require extended comments. 
They seem to indicate that the average 


high school commercial student, with- 
out much regard for special aptitudes, 
can learn to do simple direct alphabeti- 
cal filing. The results obtained in the 
true-false and the matching test seem 
to suggest that many such _ students 
will be unable to master the more diffi- 
cult aspects of the science of filing. It 
also seems reasonably clear that the 
amount of filing instruction actually 
given is sufficient if the only result ex- 
pected is ability to file alphabetically, 
ordinary material. If pupils are to be 
taught something about more difficult 
filing systems, and if a certain amount 
of ability in using these more difficult 
systems is to be assured, a greater 
amount of time must be given to this 
subject. It is quite possible that for 
the average high school commercial 
student the amount of filing instruction 
represented in this course is entirely 
adequate. It seems equally possible that 
for those who have a special interest in 
the science of filing and desire to pre- 
pare for important positions in this 
field a greater amount of specialization 
must be permitted and an adequate 
amount of instruction time must be sct 
apart for such students. 


More Significant Facts 


Space will not permit further report 
on this investigation at this time. It 
should be stated, however, that a great 
many additional facts regarding both 
the courses of instruction and the peo- 
ple who are taking them are available 
in connection with this study. For each 
student the investigators have obtained 
such information as the following: 
1.Q., chronological age, mental age, sex, 
grades in previous subjects in the high- 
school, and grade placement in_ the 
course. The investigators are using 
these additional data in an attempt to 
determine whether or not any of them 
correlate with the results obtained in 
the tests given. It may be possible in 
a later report to indicate whether or not 
any of these data can be utilized in 
predicting the probable degree of suc- 
cess which will be achieved in such 
work by students who are about to 
elect it. 

It is the intention of the investigators 
to give the tests which are being used 
at this large high school to a considera- 
ble number of practitioners in the fields 
covered. In this way interesting com- 
parisons can be made between the re- 
sults obtained by those who are now 
employed in clerical work and the re- 
sults obtained by those who are being 
trained for such work. 

The author of this brief preliminary 
report realizes that it is more or less 
unsatisfactory, partly because of the ab- 
sence of the tests themselves and partly 
because of its incompleteness. It is 
hoped that when the final test has been 
given in June it will be possible to com- 
plete the report and have it published 
in a form which will make it available 
to the many commercial teachers who 
are interested in this subject of clerical 
training. 


The National Council of Business Education wants latest and accurate 
information on the present status of Business Education. 


Be Sure to Mail Coupon on Page 34 
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AT THE 


1934 


WORLD’S FAIR 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


Plans have been completed for holding 
another International Commercial Schools 
Contest on the grounds of the 1934 Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. World’s 
air authorities are cooperating with the 
contest committee by setting aside Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, June 27 and 28, for 
skilled contest events in commercial sub- 
jects. They will be held in the Audi- 
torium of Court of States. 

The contest executive committee for 
this year is made up of W. C. Maxwell, 
Marion F. Tedens and D. C. Beighey. 
Mr. Maxwell and Mrs. Tedens were mem- 
bers of the contest committee sponsoring 
the 1933 contest events, after which Mr. 
Maxwell was beseeched with requests for 
a repetition of the program this year. 

The subjects which will be tested are 
typewriting, shorthand, dictating machine 
transcription, bookkeeping and machine 
calculation. Students may be entered 
from public high schools, parochial high 
schools, colleges and business colleges. 

The contest committee has announced 
that registrations may be made on June 
26 or 27 at the Bureau of Commercial 
Studies, Board of Education, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago and that arrange- 
ments for housing accommodations may 
be made at that time. The trophies will 
be awarded to the winners on June 28 at 
the Court of States on the Exposition 
Grounds, 

The contest has received the approval of 
many state contest managers and leading 
organizations of commercial _ teachers. 
State contest managers are being asked to 
cooperate to make the 1934 program an 
outstanding success. 

Mr. Maxwell, chairman of the 1934 
contest committee, has been in charge of 
the Illinois State Contests for many years 
and is thoroughly experienced in conduct- 
ing the various events. For further in- 
formation regarding schedule of events, 
eligibility and contest rules, write to Mr. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 


Dictating 
Machine 
Transcription 
Contest 

In Progress 
At The 

1933 

World’s 


Fair 


A Century of Progress Exposition 
will re-open its gates on June I, 
1934. The interest already dis- 
played in the 1934 Exposition 
gives foundation to the expecta- 
tions for a greater Fair in Chicago 
this year than in 1933, when 
nearly 22,500,000 visitors are said 
to_ have attended. 


The 1934 World’s Fair offers 
commercial teachers an excellent 
opportunity to obtain a realistic 
appreciation of the development 
of modern science and business. 
Unusual commercial exhibits, the 
development of science, unique 
architecture and special events on 
the Exposition grounds as well as 
events scheduled for Chicago at 
the time of the Fair should prove 
particularly interesting to busi- 
ness educators. 


In announcing the 1934 contest, the com- 
mittee made the following statement: 

The purpose of the International Commercial 
Schools Contest conducted in Chicago June 27-28, 
1933 was to demonstrate through contest activi- 
ties the practical trend of commercial education. 

The executive committee established a new type 
of contest—a test that was comprehensive and at- 
tuned to business requirements rather than a 
contest which merely called for the copying of a 
simple material on the typewriter or taking dic- 
tation in shorthand without regard for practical 
production. 

It seems clear, to the committee after carefully 
scrutinizing the findings, that commercial edu- 
cators, by and large, are taking cognizance of the 
conditions which prevail, and are revising curri- 
culums and rearranging the syllabus content in 
keeping with the demands of business. In re- 
sponse to the popular demand that they be con- 
tinued, these contests will be held again at the 
Century of Progress Exposition June 27th and 
28th, 1934. 

The aim and objective of these contests is to 
establish in the minds of students and teachers 
alike, the need for producing practical material at 
a marketable rate of speed consistent with the 
standards of business. It was for that reason 


that business letters, business dictation, tabula- 
tions, and regular office machines were intro- 
du.ed in these events. 


Office Equipment Exhibits 


Many of the well known exhibitors of 
office equipment and appliances at the 
1933 World’s Fair have already signed up 
for displays in the Business Section of 
the 1934 Exposition. These displays will 
be set up in the Office Equipment Pavilion 
of the General Exhibits Group, where they 
were seen last year. 

Exhibits of newest devices will depict 
how science and invention have revolu- 
tionized office routine and will show the 
advancements in office management and 
methods over the past century. 


Among the exhibitors this year will be 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

International Business Machines Corporation 
University (Stenotype Di- 


National Cash Register Co. 
Visible Records Equipment Co. 


Mr. W. K. Page, general sales manager 
of the Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, when announcing that his com- 
pany will increase its exhibit space to 1,- 
100 square feet this year, said: 

“More than twenty different models of Ad- 
dressograph and Multigraph products will be 
shown this year in the Office Equipment Pavilion 
of the General Exhibits Group. Some of these 

will be entirely new. Numerous new applications 
of the Company’s equipment will be shown.” 

“We are looking forward to increased interest 
of a constructive character this year. This is be- 
cause desire is being shown by business in all 
lines for equipment to reduce expense and_ in- 
crease sales volume.” 


* * * 


University of Chicago Confer- 
ence on Business Education 


Theme: “Business Education 
and the Consumer” 


USINESS teachers the country over 
are acutely aware of many impend- 
ing changes in their field. The prob- 

lems involved in a new type of business 
education concern those teaching in high 
schools in the large metropolitan areas as 
well as those in agricultural sections. One 
of the most frequently suggested changes 
needed in business education, especially on 
the secondary school level, is the desir- 
ability of greater attention to consumer 
education. There has been some discus- 
sion of this problem in the professional 
journals devoted to business education, 
but relatively few specific suggestions as 
to how a program of work in this field can 
be established and the kind of content it 
should involve. 

Teachers are interested in learning of 
available sources of classroom material 
for consumer education and need to know 
what steps can be taken to institute a pro- 
gram in their schools. With the practical 
problems of the business teacher in mind, 
the Second Conference on Business Edu- 
cation to be held at the School of Business 
at the University of Chicago was organ- 
ized around . these problems: (a) the 
present position of the consumer and avail- 
able sources of information, and (b) in- 
troducing the program in the schools. The 
first day’s session will center around the 
former and the second around the latter. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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DR. GREGG TO SPEAK 
AT AMSTERDAM CONGRESS 


On the list of speakers announced for 
the International Shorthand Congress, 
to be held in Amsterdam in August, ap- 
pears the name of Dr. John Robert 
Gregg. Dr. Gregg will speak on “The 
Evolution of Shorthand Construction in 
All Countries.” 

A distinguished group of European 
shorthand writers will deliver addresses 
at the Congress. Teachers who are 
planning to be in Europe this summer 
and who are interested in attending may 
obtain further information from the 
Secretary, Mr. A. E. d’Oliveira, De 
Lairessestr. 121, Amsterdam, Holland. 

* 


NORTHCUTT JOINS 
WOODBURY FACULTY 

President R. H. Whitten of Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, announces the addi- 
tion of John Orlando Northeutt, promi- 
nent newspaper man and public relations 
counsel, to the Journalism Department of 
the College. 

Mr. Northeutt says: “In this day, with 
publicity playing an important part in 
business, it is essential that colleges of 
commerce recognize the vital necessity of 
special training in the field. Woodbury 
College made a far-reaching step forward 
when it included a practical. course in 
News and Publicity Writing in its gen- 
eral schedule of classes.” 


* * 
KALISPELL COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUM 


Payne Templeton, principal of the Flat- 
head County High School, Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, has recently announced the new 
commercial curriculum which he is put- 
ting into effect next year and which he 
has been working toward for some time. 
Kalispell is a town of 6,000 population 
and the revised curriculum for a high 
school in a town of this size as outlined 
below should be of interest to many com- 
mercial teachers : 


General General Vocational 
Business Business Training 
Understanding Skills 
1. Economic Advanced 
Geography Bookkeeping 
2. General Busi- General Busi- Shorthand 
ness Tr. ness Tr. 
3. Bookkeep- Bookkeeping I Advanced 
ing I Typing 
4. Law—One 
semester 
Economics— Typing I 
semes- 
5. Retail Mer- Salesmanship 
chandising Coop.. Sales- 
Advertising manship 


Salesmanship 


There are four graduation possibilities in this 
course: (a) A course in General Business 
Training which would require the student to 
take all the subjects listed in columns one and 
two, but none of those listed in column three. | In 
other words, six of the sixteen units required 
for graduation would be taken in the Commercial 
Course. This would leave plenty of leeway for 
general and college entrance subjects. (b) The 
General Business-Secretarial course requiring the 
student to take all the subjects in columns one 
and two and in addition shorthand and advanced 
typing. (c) The General Business-Bookkeeping 
course requiring the student to take all the sub- 
jects in columns one and two and in addition ad- 
vanced bookkeeping. (d) The General Business- 
Salesmanship course requiring all the subjects in 
columns one and two and at least one year of 
cooperative salesmanship. 


MISS PERRY IS HONORED 


As a result of the election held at the 
annual convention of the Louisiana State 
Teachers Association, Ruby V. Perry, 
principal of the Henry W. Allen School 
of Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
will serve as president of that association 
for the coming year. Miss Perry is well 
known in the field of commercial educa- 
tion and the honor which has been be- 
stowed on her is an indication of her lead- 
ership in educational circles. 

Miss Perry has been active in the Na- 
tional Commercial Education Federation 
and the National Educational Association. 
She was an official delegate to the N.E.A. 
Department of Superintendence meeting 
in Cleveland. In the Louisiana State 
Teachers Association she has served as 
chairman of the Committee on Tenure 
and as vice-president of the association. 


Ruby V. Perry 


The following other affiliations indicate 
Miss Perry’s professional activity and 
standing: Regional consultant on the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion; member of the board of trustees of 
the New Orleans Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund; chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the New Orleans Principals’ 
Association; life member of the National 
Education Association; registered 
countant for the State of Louisiana; in- 
structor in educational tests and measure- 
ments on the Loyola University summer 
school faculty; and member of the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Louisiana Commit- 
tee for the Ratification of the Child La- 
bor Amendment. 


NEW YORK CITY 
GREGG TEACHERS ELECT 


At the Spring Convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity, the New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers Associ- 
ation elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Seth B. Carkin, Packard School 

First Vice-President, J. Francis Gallagher, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Catherine Burke 
Dwyer, Central School of Business and Arts 
Third Vice-President, Miss Ann _ Stafford, 
High School, Port Chester 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. Bowle. 
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SCHOOL ‘BANK’ AIDS 
STUDENTS OF FINANCE 


This last semester I have experi- 
mented with a unique method of teach- 
ing the practical aspects of stocks and 
bonds. The plan works as follows 

After studying the theory of ait 
and bonds from lessons assigned fromm 
the textbook and the financial section 
of the daily paper, I “loan” to each stu- 
dent $25,000. The student makes out a 
note payable to the “bank,” of which | 
am “treasurer.” He then discounts thi- 
note at the “bank,” and is given credit 
for the proceeds and a passbook is is- 
sued to him. He then proceeds to place 
his “orders” for stocks with me as his 
“broker.” I have mimeographed in thc 
typewriting department blocks of stock- 
representing 100 leading issves. On thi 
blackboard I post the daily quotations 
of stocks and from these quotations 
stocks are “bought.” J charge the stu 
dent % for buying and selling. After 
the first few days the students buy and 
sell among themselves. About ten min- 
utes at the beginning of each period are 
set aside for “trading.” 

It is indeed interesting to note th« 
interest and earnestness with which thi 
students poi this out. Many find it 
necessary “borrow” additional funds, 
which foes are allowed to do by placing 
with the bank stocks as security on their 
note at 6 per cent interest. This “trad- 
ing” continues for thirty school days, 
at the end of which a prize is given to 
the student making the most money on 
the investment. Throughout the day 
one may see students earnestly studying 
the financial pages of the newspaper in 
order that they may have a better idea 
of what to “buy” when the exchange 
opens, 

Considerable work is involved in car- 
rying out this project relative to filling 
orders and keeping bank records. This 
is taken care of by assigning two girls 
from the bookkeeping classes to keep 
the “bank” records, two girls from the 
sales classes take care of filling the stock 
“orders” and placing the daily quota- 
tions on the stock board. Each stu- 
dent is required at the end to make a 
graph showing the progress of ten of 
the leading issues 
—Ivan F. Ahlgren, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Danbury High School, 


Danbury, Conn. 
(Quoted from New York Herald Tribune) 


*x* * 
“HINTS ON SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPERS” 


Ditto, Incorporated, recently published 
an interesting booklet with the above title 
which should prove valuable to schools 
contemplating the publication of a school 
newspaper as well as to staffs of papers 
which are now being published. The fol- 
subjects are covered: 

Why Have a School Newspaper? 

The Financial Problem. 

A_ Real Solution. 

Advantages of Using Ditto. 

The Make-up of the Paper. 

The Staff Organization. 

What to Print. 

The News Story. 

How to Make the Paper Pay for Itself. 

Those wishing copies of this booklet 
may obtain them by writing to Ditto, In- 
corporated, Harrison at Oakley Boulevard. 


Chicago, III. 
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MISS SKIMIN TO 
TEACH AT SUMMER SCHOOL 


It has been announced that Eleanor 
Skimin, former president of the National 
Commercial! Teachers’ Association, will 
be among the visiting instructors at the 
1034 summer school of the State College 
o! Washington at Pullman. 


* * * 


ANSONIA STUDENTS WIN 
CONNECTICUT EVENTS 


At the 1934 annual contest and conven- 
ton of the Connecticut Business Educa- 
tion’ Association, held on April 21 at 
| ridgeport, Connecticut, students of the 
\nsonia High School, Ansonia, Connecti- 

it, won first three places in the type- 
writing contest for second year high 
school classes, giving them the first team 
prize for that event. The students of 
tis high school also won first team prizes 
in the first year high school typewriting 
contest and in the 80 words per minute 

shorthand contest. The first prize in the 
cond year bookkeeping event also went 
to a student of Ansonia High School. 

John G. Prendergast, principal of An- 
sonia High School, is particularly proud 
of the fact that out of the seven type- 
writing prizes offered to contestants, his 
students brought home six. 


BULLETIN REVIVED 


“Criticism, Suggestion and Advice,” an 
eight-page bulletin of comment on adver- 
tisements, articles, and stories in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, will be brought back 
into teaching service in October by the 
faculty of Boston University College of 
Business Administration after six years 
of inactivity. Judging from requests re- 
ceived in advance of publication no less 
than 149 instructors in Advertising, Mar- 
keting, Economics, and allied subjects in 
78 colleges and universities will use the 
bulletin for class room or home study 
material. 

Profesor Charles E. Bellatty, Head of 
the Department of Advertising at Boston 
University, will continue as Editor. Ever- 
ett W. Lord, Dean; Professor Harry B. 
Center, Head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism ; and other members of the faculty 
will contribute reviews, comments, and 
questions. 

The little publication will appear semi- 
monthly during the next college year. 
Teachers who wish to use the bulletin 
should write at once to Mr. Bellatty at 
525 Boylston Street, Boston. 


* * 


NEW OFFICERS FOR 
INLAND EMPIRE GROUP 


At their April meeting in Spokane, 
Washington, the members of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Inland Empire 
Education Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, Russell Merritt, Flathead County 

High School, Kalispell, Montana 

Vice-President, C. W. Middleton, Lewis and 

Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rene G. McMahan, John 

Rogers High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ivgton. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
BUSINESS CLUB 


A Business Club has been organized 
by the department of accounting and 
business practice at Julia Richman High 
School, New York City, for the pur- 
pose of bringing pupils into closer con- 
tact with the business world. Members 
of the club will hear talks on business 
office procedure; will visit places of in- 
terest, will have an exhibition of model 
work done in the department, and will 
have a mimeographed newspaper. 


DEAN JOSEPH C. MYER 


Dr. Joseph C. Myer, a leading business 
educator of New hie he dean of the 
School of Commerce, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, died April aster a 
month’s illness. 

Dean Myer made a notable record last 
year as president of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City 
and vicinity. He developed this organi- 
zation into one of the largest in the coun- 
try with a membership of about twelve 
hundred. At the convention of the asso- 
ciation held on April 28, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, a beautiful memorial was dedicated 
tc his memory. 

Dean Myer was born in Newark, New 
Jersey, May 15, 1893. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1917 and the 
next year was commissioned a_ second 
lieutenant in the army. Mustered out in 
1919, he entered business in New York, 
also teaching at Pace Institute. 

He passed certified public accountant 
examinations in New Jersey in 1925 and 
in New York in 1930. He organized the 
School of Commerce at St. John’s in 1927 
with Dr. Philip A. Brennan and Dr. 
George W. Matheson. He received an 
honorary LL.D. from the college two 
years ago. 

Dr. Myer was holder of the world’s 
one-mile interscholastic record while at 
Central High School in 1913 and a star 
miler while at Dartmouth. He began his 
track career at Barringer in 1912, but 
transferred to Central when that school 
opened the following year. 

He leaves his wife, the former Eleanor 
K. Schilling, to whom he was married 
April 27, 1920, and his father, John Myer. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR 
OHIO ASSOCIATION 


At their meeting in Columbus on April 
6, the Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers for 
the coming year: 

President, Arden L. Allyn, Bliss College, Co- 

lumbus. 

Vice-President, Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High 

School, Cleveland. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Belle Wertz, Willis 
High School, Delaware. 
* * 


MR. HOWELL ACCEPTS 
NEW POSITION 


Arthur E. Howell, former president of 
Howell’s School of Business, Muskegon, 
Michigan, has accepted a position with 
Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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FRAUD ORDERS ISSUED 
AGAINST TEACHERS AGENCY 


The following is part of an item which 


appeared in the Denver Post on April 20: 

Fraud orders were issued by the post office 
department Friday against the Continental Teac 
ers Agency, Inc., of Denver, on the recom- 
mendation of post office inspectors here who 
accuse the company of profiting at the expense 
of unemployed and poorly paid school teachers 
throughout the country. 

Inspectors said the company made extravagant 
yromises in advertisements directed to teachers and 
that the agency is unable to find the good posi- 
tions it claims are available and, particularly, has 
no means of ere summer teaching jobs. 


Editor's Note: The publishers of the 
Journal of Business Education ran adver- 
tising for this agency after being referred 
to the Colorado Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., and being advised by them as 
follows: 

We ‘beg to acknowledge receipt of your in- 
quiry concerning Continental Teachers Agency, 
Inc. 

The writer has known of this firm for almost 
two years, since their incorporation on Feb. 
1932. 

While this organization is not a credit  re- 
porting agency. we do answer the public’s in- 
quiries upon the reliability of firms and cor- 
porations. 

This company is licensed and bonded by the 
State of Colorado as well as by the City and 
County of Denver, in the sum of $1,000 each. 

Our experience with this firm has always been 
satisfactory, and we have never had any com- 
plaints from teachers or others who dealt with 
this firm. 

The management is industrious, and their office 
is well equipped to handle the business of a 
teachers’ employment agency. The writer has 
observed numerous letters from teachers com- 
mending this firm for the service it has rendered 
them. We know of no reason why they will not 
live up to their agreements. 

Trusting that this will answer your inquiry, 
we are, 


Very respectfully you 
COLORADO BU SINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, INC 


DENVER EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTS 


Throughout the year the University of 
Denver, in cooperation with the National 
3roadcasting Company, has been present- 
ing educational programs over station 
KOA, Denver, each Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings at 4:45 P.M., Mountain 
time. In these broadcasts commercial and 
economic education has received its full 
share of emphasis. On February 26, 
March 5, March 12, March 19, and March 
26, Dean G. A. Warfield and Professor 
Ernest A. Zelliot, in cooperation with 
several high school students, presented a 
radio forum on the theme, “Choosing a 
Business Vocation.” On April 2, 9 16; 
Dr. A. D. Kaplan, head of the department 
of economics, gave a series of economic 
talks on the general theme, “The Char- 
acter of the Recovery.” 

* * 


PENMANSHIP TEACHERS ELECT 


_ The new officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Penmanship Teachers and Su- 
pervisors, elected at their recent Indian- 
apolis meeting, are: 

President, Miss Bertha A. Connor, Director of 
Handwriting, Boston, Mass. 

First Vice-President, Ida S. Koons, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. G. G. Craig, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, Director 
of Penmanship, Central High School, Bingham- 
ton, N. 
pareasurer, Mr. G. C. Greene, Wilmington, 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


TRI-STATE ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Educators ae held on Satur- 
day morning, April 21, at Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., had an attendance 
of over 600—the largest in the history of 
the Association. 

Following the general meeting, sec- 
tional meetings devoted to the following 
subjects were held: Bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, shorthand, typewriting, salesman- 
ship, business Engiish, commercial law, 
commercial geography, general business, 
penmanship, vocational guidance in com- 
mercial work, and administrative problems 
in commercial work. Two of the sec- 
tional meetings, the shorthand and the 
bookkeeping, each had over a hundred 
people in attendance. 

The teachers attending the meeting were 
not limited to the Tri-State district. A 
number of teachers came from New York 
and Virginia, as well as from Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and West Virginia. 

At the general meeting the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 

President, L. Korona, Allderdice Nigh 


School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


First_ Vice-President N. B. Curtis, Westing- 
house High School, Pa. 
Second Vice-President, R. J. Worlev, Duquesne 


Pittsburgh, 
Clarissa Hills, High 
Johnstown, ra, 

” Fisher, Langley High School, 


University, 
Secretary, 
School, 
Treasurer, G 
Pittsburgh, Pa. P 
The complete program for the conven- 
tion appeared in the March issue of The 
Journal of Business Education. 


Johnstown 


* * * 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The 29th Annual Convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
was held on May 4 and 5 at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. This 
convention was preceded by a meeting 
of the Central Private School Managers. 

The evening before the start of the 
convention was given over to a recep- 
tion for the teachers in attendance. This 
was followed by a “get acquainted party.” 

The program of the convention follows: 


Friday, May 4 


9 :00—Registration. 
9:15—Address of Welcome, by Clay D. Slinker, 
Director of Business Education, Des 


Moines Public Schools. 


9 :30—Response, by W. F. McDaniel, President, 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


:40—‘*The Qualities of a Well-Trained Secre- 
tary,” by Clem Boling, LaSalle Extension 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 

10 :10—Discussion. 

10:20—*Developing Penmanship.”” by F. H. 

Ward, Nettleton Commercial College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
10:50—Business Round Table, led “ H. H. 


Hunt, Chairman, Central Iowa Business 
College, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
12:15—Luncheon, 
2:00—"Visual Education,” by Dean W. F. 


Barr, Drake University, Des Moines. 
3:00—Stenotype and Typewriting Round Table, 


led by W. R. Hamilton, Chairman, Ham- 
ial School of Commerce, Mason City, 


6 :30—Annual Banquet. 
9:30—Dancing and other 
Saturday, May 5 

9 :00—Registration. 

9:15—Business Meeting. 

9:30—‘Shorthand World: 
Is, and As It Will 
Robert Gregg. 


As It 
John 


As It Was, 
Be,” by Dr. 


10:30—Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table, 
led by Irene M. Kessler, Chairman, Gates 
College, Waterloo. 

11 :45—Adjournment. 


NEW OFFICERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


At the spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land High School Commercial Teachers 
Association the following officers were 


elected for the coming year: 
President, Harold E. Cowan, Dedham, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Fred W. Johnstone, New- 


ort, R. 
Paul M. 


Second | Vice- President, Boynton, 
Secretary, William O. Holden, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Treasurer, Joseph J. Cantalupi, Everett, Mass. 
Assistant Treasurer, Ray urke, Arlington, 
Mass. 


Harold E. Cowan 


Mr. Cowan, president of this associa- 
tion, was recently elected to the Executive 
Board of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association. 

The fall convention of the New Eng- 
land High School Commercial Teachers 
Association will be held Saturday, No- 
vember 3, in the Central High School of 
Providence. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


More than two hundred teachers at- 
tended the state conference on business 
education, held at Fresno on March 24. 
John W. Edgemond, supervisor of com- 
mercial education in the schools of Oak- 
land, California, presided over the meet- 
ing. Mrs. Olive L. Longsdorf, Merced 
Union High School, Merced, California, 
and president of the Central Section of 
the California Teachers Association, in- 
troduced the speakers. 

Dr. Paul Cadman of the University of 
California spoke on “The Nation’s Debt 
and the Recovery Program, A Dilem- 
ma.” Other speakers at the conference 
were Walter R. Hepner, chief of the 
state division of secondary education, 
who outlined the important considera- 
tions in the reconstruction of secondary 
education in California; Dr. Richard E. 
Rutledge, principal of the Merritt 
School of Business, Oakland, and Alfred 
Sorensen, head of the department of 
commerce at University High School, 
Oakland, who told of business education 
in Oakland; Dr. Ben Haynes, professor 
of business education at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
who spoke on teacher training for busi- 
ness teachers; and Oscar B. Paulsen of 
the Hayward High School, who outlined 
the progress of business education in 


Hayward. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
OFFICERS 


At the March meeting of the Commer- 
cial Section of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, Cora Odom, Central 
High School, Charlotte, was elected pres- 
ident. The vice- -president for the coming 
year is Laura Bell, Hugh Morson High 
School, Raleigh, and the secretary is 
Bright Sedberry, High School, Greenboro. 


* * * 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS ELECT 


The South Carolina Commercial Teach- 
ers Association recently elected W. L. 
Prichard of Columbia High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, president emeri- 
tus of the association as an honor for 
his service to the association. 

Miss Vera K. Milhous, the former 
secretary of the association, was elected 
president. Miss Milhous teaches in Greer 
High School, Greer, South Carolina. 

The other officers for the coming year 
are: vice-president, Virginia Buchanan, 
St. Matthews High School, St. Matthews; 
secretary, F. DeVere Smith, Olympia 
High School, Columbia. 


TENNESSEE 


The commercial section of Tennessce 
Education Association held its spring con- 
vention in Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
on Friday and Saturday, March 30 and 
31. Helen Frankland, Hume Fogg High 
School, Nashville, presided over the 
meeting. 

The following speakers appeared on the 
Friday morning program: “Shaping Busi- 
ness Education to the Life of Today and 
Tomorrow,” A. J. Lawrence; “The Social- 
Business Objective of Bookkeeping,” John 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Co.; 
“An Appeal for More Retail Merchandis- 
ing in Our Salesmanship,” Ruth Hayes. 
At the Friday afternoon meeting Minnie 
Vavra spoke on “Vocational Guidance— 
The Pupil and the Community.” 

The following speakers appeared on the 
program on Saturday morning: “Present 
Standards for Certification of Business 
Teachers in Tennessee,” T. W. Kittrell; 
a review and evaluation of Jessie 
Graham’s new book, “A Critical Investi- 
gation of Teacher Training for Business 
Education,” A. Lawrence. Open dis- 
cussion was led by Theodore Glocker, 
University of Tennessee. 


ok 


KENTUCKY 


The Commercial Section of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association met on April 
20, with Katherine W. Kornfeld of the 
Atherton High School for Girls, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, as chairman. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Frederick 
W. Stamm, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and commerce, University of 
Louisville. His subject was “New De- 
mands for Business Education.” 

Panel discussion on “Contributions of 
the Different Levels of Educational Or- 
ganization to Consumer Education’ was 
led by Mrs. Margaret D. Fowler, Louis- 
ville Public Schools, second vice-president 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


The Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion has planned an unusually worth 
while program for the meeting to be 
held in Washington, D. C., on July 2 
and 3. The general theme of the con- 
ference will be “Business Education and 
Community Life.’ All sessions will be 
held at the Washington Hotel. 

The Monday, July 2, meeting will not 
begin until 3:00 p.m. so as to permit 
members to attend the meeting of the 
Department of Secondary Education 
which deals in a more general way with 
the problem to which the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Business Education is giv- 
ing specialized attention. The chairman 
for this session will be Professor Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
The talks given at this session will be: 


The Place of Business Education in Im- 
proving Community Life. 
As Seen by a University Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 
As Seen by a Director of Business Education 
bi B. Edgeworth, Board of Education, 
altimore, Maryland. 
As Seen by a College Teacher of Business 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 
As Seen by a Classroom Teacher of Business 
Hoult, High School, Chrisman, 
inois. 


The conference is unusually fortunate 
in having Mr. Cameron Beck, Personnel 
Director, New York Stock Exchange, New 
York, as its speaker for the July 3rd 
luncheon, at the Washington Hotel, 12:30 
p.m. Mr. Cameron is a speaker of in- 
ternational fame. His topic will be 
Leadership in Business. 

After the luncheon there will be a con- 
ference with Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of 
the University of Southern California as 
chairman. The topic will be: 


The Contribution of Business Education 
to Community Needs. 
The Contribution of Shorthand and Typing 
Etta C. Skene, Newark High Schools, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
The Contribution of Bookkeeping 
Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
The Contribution of Social-Business Subjects 
William R. Odell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Following this there will be a Panel 
Discussion of the March and May, 1934, 
issues of the National Business Education 
Quarterly, on “Consumer Education for 
Business.” The members of the panel 
will be: 

B. Frank Kyker, Chairman, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

High School, 


Annie C. Woodward, 
Massachusetts. 

Thomas Jefferson High 

Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Somerville, 


W. Foster Loso, 
School, 


The meeting will close with a business 
session. 

This conference will serve as a fitting 
close to the administration of Dr. Haynes 
who has carried on a program which has 
been successful not only educationally but 
also financially. In carrying on this work 
Dr. Haynes has been well assisted by 
—- C. Goodfellow and M. E. Stude- 
baker. 


NEW JERSEY HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey met at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
May 5. George E. Hess, Commercial 
Department, Atlantic City High School, 
Atlantic City, N. J., presided at the morn- 
ing session at which Dr. John R. Patter- 
son, Supervising Principal, Roselle, N. J., 
spoke on “How the Schools are Meeting 
the Demands of the Changing Economic 
Order.” 

Section meetings were held following 
the general meeting. At these section 
mectings well known speakers discussed 
the adaptation of various business sub- 
jects to the changing economic order. The 
section meetings had as chairmen: Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Newark; Charles F. 
Hainfeld, Union City; Dr. Earl Tharp, 
Newark; O. A. Kennedy, Passaic; and 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, Morristown. 

At the luncheon, held in the Woodrow 
Wilson Hotel, Dr. Frank Kingdon, East 
Orange, N. J., delivered an interesting 
address on “Teaching Business.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
California Association of Junior Colleges 
was held at Modesto Junior College, Mo- 
desto, California, April 28. At this meet- 
ing the commercial section gathered in the 
afternoon for a discussion of “Terminal 
Business Curricula in the Junior College.” 

At the morning session Walter R. Hep- 
ner delivered a splendid address on “The 
Educated Man of Tomorrow,” Florence 
L. Hurd spoke on “The Preparation of 
the California Public Junior College 
Teachers,” and Hugh M. Bell discussed 
“The Status of Orientation Courses in 
California Junior Colleges.” 


The officers of the association are: 

President, Dr. Dwight C. Baker, Modesto. 

Vice- President, Harold F. Taggart, San Mateo. 

Secretary- -Treasurer, Evan Armstrong, 
Berkeley. 

Commercial Section Chairman, John A. Sowers. 

Commercial Section Secretary, Mrs. Ann Ben- 


nett. 
* * * 


OKLAHOMA BUSINESS 
COLLEGES ELECT 


The Oklahoma Business College Pro- 
prietors Association held a recent conven- 
tion in Oklahoma City and elected the fol- 
lowing new officers for the year 1934-35: 
president, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood- 
Davis Business School, Oklahoma City; 
vice-president, Amos Ward, Anadarko 
Business College, Anadarko; secretary- 
treasurer, Jennie Mayfield, Okmulgee 
3usiness College, Okmulgee. 


* * 


BOWLING GREEN 
CONFERENCE 


A program for a comprehensive con- 
ference on commercial education for July 
19 and 20 is being planned by the College 
of Commerce of Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Business men, high school superintend- 
ents and principals, and commercial teach- 
ers will participate. Graduates of the 
school and all others interested in com- 
mercial education are invited to attend. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The increasing importance of com- 
mercial subjects and their enlarged 
scope in the high school curriculum 
were stressed by speakers at the lunch- 
eon held on April 28 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania by the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and 
vicinity. The luncheon was held in 
connection with the association’s spring 
convention. 

Among the school officials addressing 
the five hundred persons attending the 
function were Commissioners Louis S. 
Posner, Ralph McKee and Walter J. 
Carlin, Associate Superintendent Dr. 
Steven Bayne, Dr. John L. Tildsley, act- 
ing associate superintendent in charge 
of high schools, and Nathaniel Altholz, 
director of commercial education. Simon 
J. Jason, presided. 

Commissioner Posner pointed out that 
“it is to be expected that education in 
commercial subjects will take an in- 
creasingly important place in education 
in view of the changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions” and declared that 
emphasis on these subjects was “bring- 
ing the classroom in closer touch with 
the world outside.” Such a trend is 
“most advantageous to both pupil and 
society,” he added. 

Dr. Tildsley praised the work of com- 
mercial teachers, declaring that, “we 
need not worry about the future of com- 
mercial education as long as you con- 
tinue to work for its advancement as 
you have in the past.” Dr. Bayne, in 
greeting the group, also praised the 
“splendid spirit’ of the commercial 
teachers. 

Following the luncheon, Dr. Edward 
J. McNamara, principal of the High 
School of Commerce, and Alexander S. 
Massell, principal of the Central School 
of Business and Arts, presented a prac- 
tical demonstration of the skills used 
in a business office. 

In the morning, from 9:30 until time 
for the luncheon, the following section 
meetings were held: Accounting and Com- 
mercial Law, Gregg Shorthand, Pitman 
Shorthand, Economics, Commercial Art, 
Private Schools, Teacher Training, Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship. 


The officers elected for the coming 
year are: 
President, Max Schottland, 
ton High School 
First Vice-President, John V. Morris 
High School 
Second Vice-President, Heffley 
Susiness School 
Editor of the 1934 Year Book, Conrad J. 
Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Executive Member, Dr. William R. Odell, 
Columbia University. 
__Mr. Schottland, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the association, has had over 
twenty years’ teaching experience in the 
New York City day schools, fifteen of 
which has been in the high schools. In 
addition, he has had eleven years’ experi- 
ence in the New York City evening schools. 
During that time he has been teacher in 
charge of Annex, George Washington 
High School, administrative assistant, 
George Washington High School; and 
chairman of bookkeeping department, 
Bushwick Evening Trade School. He is 
the author of numerous articles on char- 
acter education, extra-curricular activities 
and commercial education. 


George Washing- 
Walsh, 


Grace Ary, 
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Chicago Conference 
(Continued from page 23) 


Business teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear from leaders who have 
faced practical problems in the field of 
consumer education both within and out- 
side of the school. Among those who may 
perhaps be new to secondary commercial 
educators are Professor Paul H. Douglas, 
who is.in charge of economic education 
in connection with the Consumer’s Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA; Professor 
Hazel Kyrk, author of “Economics of 
Consumption” and “Economic Problems 
of the Family,” as well as other note- 
worthy studies on consumption problems ; 
Mr. Joseph Grein, who, in connection with 
his duties as City Sealer of Chicago has 
for a number of years dealt with the 
practical problems confronting the con- 
sumer; Professor Henry Harap, whose 
“Education of the Consumer” and “Eco- 
nomic Life and the Curriculum” are 
pioneer contributions in the field; Pro- 
fessor L. V. Koos, Associate Director of 
the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion; and Dean W. H. Spencer, whose 
texts on law and business are well known. 

The dates for the conference, June 27 
and 28, have been so arranged that those 
wishing to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association may include 
both gatherings. The luncheon meetings 
proved so popular at the first Conference 
of last year that they will again be held 
in connection with this year’s conference 
so that visitors from various sections of 
the country will have the opportunity to 
exchange ideas and get acquainted with 
their colleagues from other parts of the 
nation —H, G. Shields. 


The complete program for the Confer- 
ence follows: 
Wednesday, june 27 
The Position of the Consumer 

9:00 a.m. Morning Session. 

H. G. Shields, assistant dean, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, presiding. 

“Consumer Resources and Incomes,” Paul 
Douglas, professor of economics, University of 

hicago. 

“Types of Information Available to the Con- 
sumer,” Hazel Kyrk, associate professor of 
home economics and economics, University of 
Chicago. 

“The Deception of the Consumer,” Joseph Grein, 
city sealer, Chicago. 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon at Judson Court. 

2:00 p.m. Afternoon Session. 

Mrs. Marion F. Tedens, supervisor of typewriting, 
Chicago public schools, presiding. 

“Economic Organization from the Consumer’s 
Point of View,” Leverett S. Lyon, executive 
vice-president, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“The Recovery Program and the Consumer,” W. 
H. Spencer, dean, School of Business, and 
professor of business law, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Thursday, June 28 
Status and Means of Consumer Education 

9:00 a.m. Morning Session. 

Paul Carlson, director of commercial education, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
presiding. 

“The Extent to Which Business Educates the 
Consumer,” James L. Palmer, professor of 
marketing, University of Chicago. 

“Consumer Education in the Secondary Schools,’ 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon at Judson Court. 

2:00 p.m. Afternoon Session. 

W.S. Gray, professor of education, University of 
Chicago, presiding. 

“Consumer Education through Social-Business 
Education,”” H. G. Shields, assistant dean, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 

“Practical Methods in Consumer Education in 

the Schools,” Henry Harap, associate profes- 

sor of education, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


May, 1934 


Office Practice At the 
Business Institute 
(Continued from page 10) 


turally, there is always a great deal 
of typing and transcribing to be 
done. At the completion of this four 
weeks of actual experience, each stu- 
dent has learned the importance of 
poise. Perfect work cannot be done 
by the student who becomes rattled 
by the many diversions from the 
daily routine. The student knows 
that he is relied upon to carry on 
efficiently, and he is taught to be on 
the alert to discover his errors, if 
there are any, before handing in his 
work. The office practice, or actual 
office work as we prefer to call it, is 
conducted like that of a stenograp ic 
department in a large business con- 
cern. As a result, we find that the 
graduates enter the business world 
with confidence, knowing, as they <o, 
what is expected of them, and hav- 
ing had actual experience in a school 
where they are required to maintain 
high standards. 


Go to the World’s Fair 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALATIAL OCEAN TYPE SHIPS 
... LOW FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATEROOMS...INCOM- 
PARABLE CUISINE. ..ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT...10-HOUR 
TO 4-DAY STOPOVER PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO...HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going to and from the World’s Fair as 
enjoyable as the Fair itself. Exclusive features include single screw pro- 
pulsion ships free from incessant noise and vibration of side wheelers 
. . . observation dining room . . . finest food on the Great Lakes. . . 
spacious sun-swept play decks . . . every comfort and convenience for 
restful, enjoyable travel. Stay ten hours in Chicago and return on same 
ship if you desire. Hotel accommodations for longer stopovers arranged. 
Railroad tickets honored. Follow the advice of your friends who went to 
the World’s Fair last year. Go by Great Lakes Transit ships. Enjoy the 
luxuries of trans-Atlantic travel while enjoying the beauties of America’s 


inland sea. 


S. S. OCTORARA 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


S. S. TIONESTA 


S. S. JUNIATA 


Sailing frequently between Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. 


Automobiles Carried Bet All Ports 


For full information, apply any Travel or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon, P. T. M., 


120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVhen writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpuCATION 
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OPEN FORUM 


CALIFORNIA IN THE LEAD 

According to a report in the March is- 
sue of the National Business Education 
Quarterly by Mr. Raymond C. Good- 
iellow, Secretary-Treasurer, Department 
of Business Education of the National 
/-ducation Association, the enrollment at 
the close of the first six months of the 
current Association year was 725 mem- 
bers. California was leading with 147 
members, which was more than twice the 
number from Indiana and New_ Jersey, 
which were tied for second with 73 mem- 
hers each. 

All of the efforts of the membership 
committee have thus far been directed 
‘hrough departments of business educa- 
‘ion of state teachers’ colleges and univer- 
ities, and state and city directors of busi- 
vess education in our various cities. As 

last effort to materially increase the 
membership and thereby enable the asso- 
ciation to function more effectively chair- 
men have been named for each state to 
look after the interests of that state. In 
certain instances more than one individual 
is named for a state in order that the 
work may be assigned to more workers. 
The personnel of these state chairmen 
follows: 

ALABAMA—Lelah Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo. ARIZONA—Dr. E. W. At- 
kinson, Arizona State Teachers College Flagstaff. 
CALIFORNIA—A, E, Bullock, Los Angeles; 
Dr. Ira W. Kibby, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. COLORADO—A. O. Col- 
vin, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley ; 
EK. A. Zelliot. University of Denver, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT—Orton E. Beach, Morse Col- 
lege, Hartford. DELAWARE-—-Herbert E. Me- 
Mahan, Wilmington. DISTRICT OF COULUM- 
BIA—Joseph L. Kochka, Washington. D. C. 
J. I. Sowers, Miami. GEORGIA— 

A. Barringer, Atlanta. IDAHO—Fllen Reir- 
son, University of Idaho, Moscow. ILLINOIS 

Ann Brewington. University of Chicago. Chi- 
cago; Mary D. Webb, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal. NDIANA—Elvin _ S. 
Eyster, Fort Wayne; C. A. Murray, Blooming- 


ton. 

IOWA—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State Uni- 
versity of Lowa, Iowa Citv; Dwight R. Easter, 
Des Moines. KANSAS—H. S. Miller, Wichita. 
KENTUCKY—J. Murray Hill. Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green. LOUITSI- 
\NA—Miss Ray Abrams, New Orleans. MAINE 

Vera D. Varney, Augustaa MARYLAND— 
Frances D. North. Baltimore. MASSACHU- 
SETTS—Guy D. Miller, Springfield; Atlee L. 
Percy, Boston University. Boston. MICHIGAN 

Clyde W. Kammerer, Detroit; J. M. Trytten, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. MINNE: 
SOTA—Dr. L. B. Kinney. University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. MISSISSIPPI— Marguerite 
Goen, Mississippi State College sa Women, Co- 
lumbus. MISSOURI—W. V. Cheek, State 
Teachers College, Springfield; L. Gilbert Dake, 
University City. MONTANA—TJessie T. Con- 
nell, Montana State College. Bozeman. 
BRASKA—Luvicy M. Hill. University 
braska, Lincoln. NEW TERSEY—C. D. Clark- 
son, State Teachers College, Trenton; Charles 
W. Hamilton, Elizabeth; L. A. Rice, ‘Cranford. 
NEW MEXICO—Lillian M. Kieke, Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK—Dr. Nathaniel Altholz, Board of 
- lucation, New York City; Clinton A. Reed, 

Y. State Education Department. Albany ; 
R. Tilford, Syracuse University. Syra- 
cuse. NORTH CAROL INA—B. Frank Kyker, 
Woman’s on" of University of N. C.. Greens- 
boron, NORTH DAKOTA—Carlos C. Crawford. 
State Teachers College. Valley City. OHIO— 
Gertrude C. Ford, Ohio State Universitv. Co- 
lumbus; Irving R. Garbutt. Cincinnati; William 

Moore, Cleveland. OKLAHOMA—Edith 


White, Director of Commercial Education, a. 
OREGON—Rena Mickey, Salem. PENNSYL- 
NIA—John G. Kirk, Philadelphia; Dr. 

Miller, Board of Education, Pittsburgh ; G. G. 
Hitt State Teachers College, Indiana. SOUTH 
DAKOTA—Merle’ Trickey, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen. TENNESSEE— 
Mr. G. A. Macon, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Memphis. TEXAS—Miss_ Irma 
Deane Fowler, College of Industrial Arts, Denton. 
UTAH—Arthur J. Becker, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT—Catherine F. Nulty, University of 
Vermont, Burlington. VIRGINIA—E. 
BurmahIn, Lynchburg. WASHINGTON—Dr. 
G. F. Cadisch, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. WEST VIRGINIA—Mr. E. L. Zim- 
merman, Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, Huntington. WISCON- 
SIN—Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College. 
Whitewater. WYOMING—Maud Rice, Lander. 

Business teachers should send their fee 
of $1.00, either to the chairman of their 
state or to Mr. Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
or to M._E. Studebaker, Chairman of 
Membership Committee, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. Back num- 


bers of the quarterlies for this year will 
be mailed all new members. 
—M. E. Studebaker, 
Chairman of Membership Com- 
mittee, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


* * * 


OFFICE MACHINE TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS 


I was interested in the office practice 
article in the recent March issue of the 
Journal of Business Education. 

While I think it is decidedly advantage- 
ous for the teacher to have some idea 
of the yarious devices which are used 
in the up-to-date office, it would seem to 
me, on the other hand, that if there should 
be a tendency for the teacher to get the 
impression that it takes only two days to 
learn to operate the comptometer or calcu- 
lator, that it m‘ght be a very unfortunate 
thing for the student. 

Whether the teacher would get such 
an impression would depend doubtless, to 
some extent, on the way the instruction 
was handled by the one in charge, but 
if the student is given credit in normal 
college for an office training course in 
which two days are spent on the calculator 
and two days on the dictaphone, etc., it 
might have ‘the reaction mentioned. 

We give training on the calculator and 
comptometer for approximately eighteen 
weeks and the students work verv dili- 
gently in order to become proficient, 
which would mean we are giving fifty 
times as much instruction as is required 
of the teachers in the college mentioned. 
It would seem to me that in a four-year 
course more time should be allowed for 
a subject of this kind if the training is 
to be of any value at all. 

—A. F. Tull, President, 
The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Comments from readers on statements made in The JOURNAL, as well as ideas « hich 
should be helpful to readers of this magazine, will be published under “Open Forum.” 


Address all communications to 


“Open Forum,” The JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 


EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Plan to Attend the Meeting of the N.E.A. Department of 
Business Education in Washington, July 2-3. 
See Notice on page 27 
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Trends in the Philosophy 
of Education 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Just at present, Justification has 
come into the foreground in the 
philosophy of education and rightly 
so. A rising tide of criticism and a 
flood of charges of failure or alleged 
failures forces us to try to justify 
our work. As Explanation looks in- 
to the past and Interpretation into 
the present, Justification employs 
man’s distinctive characteristic—his 
ability to look into the future and 
make a dramatic rehearsal of what 
he intends to do, 


“Again, as Explanation employs 
the principles of cause and effect and 
energy, and Interpretation the prin- 
ciples of function and cooperation, so 
Justification employs the principles 
of objectives and values. No more 
important question faces the edu- 
cator than that of objectives and 
values. 

“From the standpoint of Objec- 
tives, there are also three mental 
frameworks for a philosophy of edu- 
cation: (1) objectives, (2) philos- 
ophy of educational means with a 
new emphasis and a new meaning to 
learning, and (3) a new philosophy 
of method, placing the emphasis 
upon the mind-movement of the 
learner instead of upon what the 
teacher does or upon the devices em- 
ployed. 

“Perhaps an explanation of the 
new formulas might be of service: 


1. Objectives are visions of conse- 
quences that determine present de- 
liberation and bring deliberation to 
an end by affording a worthy motive 
for the overt act. This important 
formula we owe to John Dewey and 
it places the emphasis upon the delib- 
eration or reflective aspect of the 
process. 


2. Means are the instruments which 
deliberation selects by which to 
achieve the objectives. The essen- 
tial process in education is learning, 
and in this there are three aspects 
recognized—(1) habits and_ skills, 


(2) knowledge and understanding, 
(3) appreciation and ideals. 


3. A/ethod is the mind-movement dy 
which the learner identifies self with 
the thought and spirit of the subject. 
Originally, in the philosophy of edu- 
cation, method referred to what the 
teacher did. Later, it referred to the 
devices employed. This new form- 
ula places method in the life of the 
learner where it belongs.” 
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FORTHCOMING 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The first publication listed will be off the press in 
August; the second, early in September 


ECONOMICS: ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TODAY by Woolf Colvin, 
Chairman Economics Department, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; and Jacob Klein, Economics Department, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING: A new text by Max B. Greenstein, 
Chairman Commercial Department, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; and Henry Smithline, Chairman Commercial Department, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, New York. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York Dallas 
2500 Prairie Ave. 111 Eighth Ave. 1033 Young St. 


San Francisco 


149 New Montg. St. 


Good Training for Business . 
Nichols. New Junior Business Training .. $1 oo eee Office and 


(Blank forms, tests, and teachers’ manuals, separate) 

_ by RUFUS STICKNEY and BLANCHE G. STICKNEY 

THIS TEXT— 


Bowman and Percy. Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and Business ......... 1.48 

—helps students to adjust themselves to 

their first position 


(Blanks, practice sets, tests, and keys separate) 
Principles of Bookkeeping and Bus.ness. 

—gives information about the duties of a 
private secretary 


1.72 
(Blanks, practice sets, tests, and keys sepzrate) 

—acquaints students with actual busi- 

ness procedure 


Eldridge, Craig and Fritz. The New Ex- 
1.48 


The New Record Card (package of 12) 16 
Eldridge. New Shorthand Dictation Exer- 


cises Seven Editions, Each betes 1.00 correlates secretarial procedure with 
— and Drew. New Business Eng- si other subjects studied. 

: : : No expensive machine equipment necessary—the book is 

Workbook in Business English pas reaer er ®, 52 not dependent upon machines, but is of broader and 
Van Tuyl. Practical Arithmetics: | more general nature, and gives a complete training in a 

a 1.00 practical manner. 

Workbook in Practical Arithmetic .. 40 Practice Set (Use Opftional)..... List, $0.69, net, $0.45 


First Lessons in Business Training— 
HAMILTON AND GALLAGHER....... List, $1.40, net, $1.05 


Practice Set (Use Optional).....List, $0.48, net, $0.36 


Business Letters—A Workbook 
Text, by Epwin M. Roptnson....List, $0.80, net, $0.60 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY _ Published by PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco New York, N. Y. @ & # 
| 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Cornell and MacDonald. Fundamentals of 
Business Organization and Manage- 
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Business Practice At the 
Packard School 
(Continued from page 9) 


balance and schedules secured, the 
check book must agree with the state- 
ment rendered by the bank, and all 
details such as filing, and sending out 
of statements on overdue accounts 
must be attended to. If the week’s 
work in an office is not completed 
correctly, no credit is given. 

A brief description of the work 
done in each office follows: 

The transportation company han- 
dles all merchandise to and from the 
other cities. (Merchandise is repre- 
sented by printed cards, giving 
weights, quantities, etc.) The stu- 
dent assigned to this office receives 
ample practice in making way bills, 
bills of lading, in checking rates, 
weights, and in other clerical work. 
Accounts are kept with the trans- 
portation companies in the other 
cities and these are checked and set- 
tled periodically. 

The purchasing agency buys from 
the students and ships on consign- 
ment to out of town commission 
houses. This office uses controlling 
accounts for consignments and ac- 
counts payable, and the student at the 
end of the week must make sched- 
ules and check them with the con- 
trols. As there are often between 
fifty and one hundred outstanding 
consignments and over fifty accounts 
payable, there is a great deal of prac- 
tice in making these schedules, and 
in finding errors. 

The wholesale house uses a com- 
plete machine-kept set of cards. 
Every entry must be made by ma- 
chine. This calls for a daily distri- 
bution sheet and for posting from 
the original vouchers, as there are no 
books of original entry. All mer- 
chandise sold is billed on the Moon- 
Hopkins machine. Enough work is 
handled in this office to provide a 
full-time job for one student on the 
billing machine and another on the 
posting machine. 

The commission house handles 
merchandise from local students and 
from the other schools. All account 
sales are made on _ Burroughs 
Typewriter Accounting Machines 
and checked on the Burroughs or 
Monroe Calculator. 

The bank is one of the most inter- 
esting offices. In addition to keeping 
accounts with the local students and 
offices, the Packard Bank is the clear- 
ing house for the other banks with 
whom it communicates. Controls are 
kept with local depositors and with 
the foreign banks. All work on these 
accounts is machine posted and 
schedules are proved daily. In addi- 


tion to this, the bank collects notes, 
issues certified checks, bank drafts, 
cashier’s checks, discounts notes, is- 
sues certificates of deposit, and 
makes loans. In this work, attention 
is called to the relationship existing 
between deposits and loans, the pro- 
duction end and the selling end of 
the bank. When a student applies 
for a loan, he must bring a certified 
statement as to the condition of his 
business. This is carefully checked 
by the bank, several tests such as the 
“acid test” being used. If a favor- 
able report is made the loan is grant- 
ed. If unfavorable, the student is 
shown why and must arrange for ad- 
ditional collateral or accommodation 
endorsers. 

Each office is open for business 
during school hours on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and on 
Thursday morning. The offices are 
closed Thursday afternoon and 
Friday so that the student may close 
his books, post and make his trial 
balances and schedules. This work 
must be completed and handed in at 
the close of school on Friday if the 
student is to receive credit for the 
week’s work. 


The Student is Made Responsible 


On the following Monday morn- 
ing, the next student to be assigned 
to the office must carefully audit the 
work for the previous week. He is 
given the proper forms and direc- 
tions, and must submit his audit in 
writing. The student then is entirely 
responsible for the accuracy of the 
books for the previous week and er- 
rors which show up later will not be 
accepted as the reason for failure 
of the student to complete his own 
work. This obviates any tendency 


“ee 


on the part of a student to “cover 
up” another student. 

In work of this nature, mistakes 
are certain to occur, most of which 
are the common errors such as wrong 
figuring, crediting or charging a 
wrong account, the amount on a 
check being different from the stub, 
deposits being totaled incorrectly, 
and others. Whenever one of these 
occurs, the student is given an op- 
portunity to study the error and is 
then asked to submit the proper ad- 
justment, which is checked. In the 
writer’s opinion, this is one of the 
best features of the work, as the stu- 
dent sometimes has to trace an error 
through the entire set of books and 
has to do some real thinking in or- 
der to correct the books properly. 

The books of the offices are closed 
each year, and a plan is now being 
worked out whereby the students in 
the Advanced Accounting Course, 
all of whom have previously gradu- 
ated from this department, may get 
some actual detailed auditing prac- 
tice from these books. This, of 
course, is in addition to the system of 
internal check and weekly audit. 

There is considerable correspond- 
ence with the managers in different 
cities and from this the managers 
are able to constantly improve the 
work, devise means for reducing er- 
rors, find the weak points, and re- 
ceive other benefits. 

Attendance in this department is 
excellent; absences are very few. 
This may be accounted for by the 
interest of the student in his work 
and also by the fact that the student 
knows he has only a certain time in 
which to do a certain piece of work. 
Of course, while in office practice, 
perfect attendance is required in or- 
der to secure weekly credit. 


NEW APPRAISAL OF THE 
COOPERATIVE PLAN 


(Continued from page 14) 


usiness executive apprenticeship 
level. These colleges are thereby 
withholding from the majority of 
their constituents, the sons of fathers 
in the less favored occupations, a 
more democratic and __ efficient 
preparation for business. They are 
instead catering to sons of fathers 
in the more favored occupations who 
can provide quasi-apprenticeships or 
substitutes for the Cincinnati Plan. 
This recommendation does not, how- 
ever, preclude the present extension 
and night courses which are recog- 
nized as efficacious forms of adult 


education, often reinforcing the po- 
sition of the day worker. To cite a 
local region, it is recommended that 
such institutions in the cities of To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Akron, and Dayton, 
should adopt the cooperative plan. 
The primary service point for the 
scholarly or mastership training, un- 
avoidably stressed by their tradition- 
al type curricula, should be and could 
well be Ohio State University, cen- 
trally, strategically, and scholastical- 
ly better situated to attain these ob- 
jectives. 


FROM WHICH 


ARE YOU. PLANNING ON 


A SELECTED LIST 
TO CHOOSE 


Are You Abreast of the Newest 
Developments in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects? 


Advancements, new perspectives, better Ways to accom- 
plish more, have taken place in the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects, just as they 
have in other fields of education. 

Teachers of commercial subjects, and those preparing to 
enter this profession, will find the GREGG NORMAL 
SESSION a source of inspiration, and an invaluable aid 
to efficient teaching. 

Attractive courses of study, an unusually strong teaching 
staff, and other exclusive features are offered. Decide 
now to take this important step to self-advancement. 


Write today for Bulletin about 


THE 1934 NORMAL SESSION 
Beginning July 2 and Closing August 10 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Courses for Commercial Teachers 
at 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


July 2 to August 10, 1934 


SH1 —A thorough study of the principles and status of 
vocational education—the basis for understand- 
ing of commercial education in a new economic 
era. 

SH2 —A thorough study of principles and practices 
in high school commercial education with 
emphasis on curriculum planning to meet new 
conditions. 


SH21—A careful appraisal of pressing problems in com- 
mercial education which have been brought to 
light by unprecedented economic depression. 


For special bulletin—Training for Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education—address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
AND ACCOUNTANTS 


Twenty-seventh Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1934 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Accounting, 
3usiness Law, Commerce, _ Commercial Education, 
Economics, Finance, and Statistics. 


Pre-Two Weeks (June 18-29), Regular Six Weeks 
(July 2-August 10), Downtown Evening (June 18-July 
27), and Post-Two Weeks (August 13-24) Sessions. 


For complete information, address the Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Divided into two terms 
; June 11 to July 14; July 16 to August 18, 1934 

First American institution to give Commercial Teacher Training. 
Has kept a leading position in this field. New students may begin 
where work in other accredited colleges places them. Strong courses 
in Accounting of college grade through the summer. Relay class 
discussing many problems of the “New Deal” will be a_ striking 
feature. Entire program in keeping with new conditions. Confer- 
ence on Business Education July 19 and 20. 


College of Commerce of the 
Duly Accredited Senior College 
Bowling Green Business University 
(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Near Mammoth Cave National Park 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd to August 11th 
Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 
Business Administration 
Courses for Commercial Teachers and undergraduates 
in Business and Secretarial Studies. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Philadelphia 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
173 Courses—July 2 to August 11, 1934 


Courses include: Problems in Commercial Education, Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, The Teaching ot High School 
Economics, Methods of Teaching Commercial Geography, The Com- 
mercial Geography Course in Secondary Schools, Tests and Measure- 
ments in Commercial Education, The Teaching of Elementary Business 
Training, “Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Methods of Teaching Shorthand (Gregg), Ele- 
mentary Shorthand (Gregg), and Elementary Typewriting. 


For Bulletin or Other Information, Address: 
ATLEE LANE PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Detroit Commercial College 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 


Actual Training and Methods of Teaching: Gregg Short- 
hand for Secretarial Practice, Law Practice and Court 
Reporting, Touch Typewriting, Accounting. 

Director: Lola Maclean, Trainer of 175-200 wpm 
Writers; Author Walton-Maclean Typewriting Pro- 
cedure and Practice. 


For Syllabus write R. J. Maclean, Pres., 19 Clifford, Detroit, Mich. 
DCC lusively for grad of four-year colleges and high schools. 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, by James W. 
Baker and A. L. Prickett, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
487 p. $1.80. 


A new edition of 20th Century (this 
is the 17th) is always news to teachers 
o! business subjects. While in many 
ways the text has been altered to meet 
changing demands, the reorganization is 
not so drastic that teachers will find 
themselves confronted with a new book. 
In some new editions the only thing 
which connects a new edition with a 
former is the name, author, and pub- 
lisher, and sometimes even these are 
not quite the same. While Baker and 
Prickett with the able editorial help of 
Professor Carlson of Whitewater, have 
made a thorough revision of the work, 
teachers will still find present the flavor 
of previous editions which has made the 
text so popular with thousands and 
thousands of teachers of bookkeeping 
in secondary schools and in private 
business schools. 

The size of the book, binding, and 
paper while brought to a somewhat 
more modern form still look unmistak- 
ably like our old friend. When, how- 
ever, we work into the actual material 
we find some notable changes. First 
of all the individual and family use of 
bookkeeping and recording have been 
given greatly increased attention. In 
this connection the community use of 
bookkeeping as a means of sounder con- 
trol of civic life is brought before the 
pupil. The income tax is treated more 
thoroughly and more on the level of the 
individual than before. Second the 
budget as a means of financial control 
in daily life and its connection with ac- 
counting is constantly emphasized. 
Third, the book retains its full empha- 
sis upon the vocational objective. 

2222 RETAILING IDEAS, by Eman- 
uel Lyons, Published by the Author, 

Pittstown, N. J., 337 p. $3.00. 


Here is a list of 2222 opportunities for 
about every size and kind of retail busi- 
ness, from the largest department store to 
the modest neighborhood establishment. 
Almost any merchant may use some of 
these ideas, and if he uses but one of the 
ideas with success his efforts will be jus- 
tified. The value of this compilation to 
any merchant is not only in the particular 
ideas which may be found suitable, but 
more in those ideas that may be adapted 
to his needs. The book is a regular en- 
cyclopedia of suggestions. 

Teachers of retail selling and other 
merchandising courses will find this book 
an excellent reference for ideas. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS’ FOR 
TEACHING GREGG SHORT- 
HAND BY THE SENTENCE 
METHOD, by M. E. Zinman, E. F. 
Weitz, and R. Strelsin, New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 32J 
p. $1.20. 


This book is a handbook for teachers of 
Gregg Shorthand theory. It contains the 
actual daily lesson plans of three experi- 
enced shorthand teachers. The plans have 
been perfected after five years of class- 
room experimentation. 

In these plans the authors have used 
the sentence method of instruction. They 
have constructed sentences containing all 
the important words in the vocabulary of 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual. Each day’s 
lesson contains the following material, 
counted for dictation: Preview letter, 
sentences containing the new words to 
be learned, review sentences, and review 
letter. 

In addition to the series of daily lesson 
plans, the book contains detailed sugges- 
tions for homework procedure, illustrated 
by facsimile pages of the actual home- 
work of a student, methods of conducting 
and marking daily and weekly tests, and 
standards of achievement. 


* * * 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
Twelfth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 383 
p. $2.00. 


The yearbook is divided into two main 
sections: First, the nine chapters dealing 
with the general problems of school ad- 
ministration; and second, the official rec- 
ords and list of members of the depart- 
ment. The yearbook begins with a state- 
ment of the structure of the government 
and its effect upon the administration of 
public schools. It proceeds then to dis- 
cuss the scope of public education and the 
optimum unit of school administration. 
Then come cng oo of the problems of 
financial support, lay direction and con- 
trol, professional guidance of education, 
the internal management and _ efficiency 
within the school administration, and 
teacher participation in administration. 
The two final chapters on economy in ad- 
ministration and educational interpretation 
while suggested by the present emergency 
are dealt with as problems of rather per- 
manent and continuous interest. 

This is a book all of those interested 
{n personal advancement and in the ad- 
vancement of business education should 
read. We teachers of business subjects 
have neither had the interest in school 
administration we should have, nor has 
the school administrator usually been any 
more interested in our special field. It 
is the height of time that more commer- 
cial teachers develop into general admin- 
istrators so as to remedy this situation, 
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EVOLUTION OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION IN THE _ UNITED 
STATES, by Jessie Graham, Los 
Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 228 p. $1.50. ta 


This book on the evolution of busi- 
ness education in the United States and 
its implications for business-teacher edu- 
cation is the doctorate dissertation of 
Dr. Jessie Graham of the State Teach- 
ers College at San Jose, California. It 
is the second in a series of education 
monographs being published by the 
University of Southern California. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
(1) statement and analysis of the prob- 
lem; (2) early and current aims and 
curricula of secondary business educa- 
tion in the United States: (3) prepara- 
tion of teachers of business subjects 
for the secondary schools; and (4) con- 
clusions and recommendations. There 
is given a particularly useful annotated 
bibliography of business-teacher educa- 
tion dealing with university education 
for business, junior college bt siness edu- 
cation, business education in the senior 
and junior high school, business-teacher 
training, educational status of business 
teachers, social implications of business 
education, state surveys, demand and 
supply of business teachers, and teacher 
training in other fields. 

While the book is particularly in- 
teresting to those who are specializing 
in teacher training, the material con- 
tains much that will appeal to all busi- 
ness teachers. The historical background 
and treatment of the earlier aims of 
commercial education gives suggestions 
for the reasons why our goals in busi- 
ness education are set up in their pres- 
ent form. Without an understanding of 
this background our present muddle of 
thinking is incomprehensible: with it, 
we can sympathize with the situation 
and work for its improvement. 

ok 


MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE, by 
L. D. Smail, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 273 p. $2.75. 


A college text which should also be 
worth while for high school teachers of 
business arithmetic as a basis for refer- 
ence. The book is organized so that only 
a year course in high school algebra is 
necessary as a prerequisite. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
a careful treatment of compound interest, 
compound discount, and annuities. Appli- 
cations of these fundamental topics are 
then made to practical problems of amorti- 
zation, sinking funds, depreciation, valu- 
ation or bonds, and building and sb as- 
sociations. The last part of the book 
deals with the simpler aspects of the 
mathematics of life insurance. Chapters 
on logarithms, progressions, and the bi- 
nominal theorem are added. 

In this second edition of the text much 
additional help has been given to the bet- 
ter teaching of the work. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Just Published 
ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


7 Augustus H. Smith 


Head Department of Social Sctences, 
High ot of Commerce; Principal of 
the Evening eae School, Springfield, 


$1.60 


Today’s economic problems 
brought to high school pupils 
by a high school teacher in 
a way the pupils can under- 
stand. 


This book has grown out of 
the author’s many years’ ex- 
perience in teaching econom- 
ics to secondary-school pupils. 
It emphasizes the social im- 
plications of economics, and 
helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those 
topics essential to the pupil’s 
live understanding of the 
business world and the prin- 
ciples upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definite- 
ly practical, unusually teach- 
able, this book offers effective 
text material for the one- 
semester course in economics 
for high-school pupils. 


OTHER McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
Dillavou— 
BUSINESS AND LAW 
494 pages, 5x8, $1.40 


A text which teaches the prin- 
ciples of commercial law through 
discussions of business activities. 


Brewster and Palmer— 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


389 pages, 5¥x8, 52 
illustrations, $2.00 


A thorough elementary text on 
advertising principles and _ their 
applications. 


Ask for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Will Business Educators Accept the 
Challenge of the Educational Crisis? 


compiling a report of general conditions. 
required information, are presented below. 
to return the coupon to Dr. Lomax immediately. 


Under the above caption an excellent editorial by Paul S. Lomax, President of the 
National Council of Business Education, appeared in the Aprii number of The Balance 
Sheet. In this editorial Dr. Lomax said: 


“On the basis of the actual facts, business educators should know the status and future 
prospects of their work resulting from the tremendous educational crisis that prevails 
throughout the nation. It should be a great service to business teachers if some magazine, 
of wide distribution such as THE BALANCE SHEET, would publish a request for teachers 
to report the ‘casualties’ which they have experienced. The assembled data from the replies 

might be turned over to the National Council of Business Education. The Council could 
pe e a critical evaluation of the data and propose a program, or alternative programs, of 
reconstruction and advancement.” 


The Journal of Business Education immediately expressed a desire to cooperate 
with the National Council of Business Education in gathering data for the purpose of 
The request, and coupon for filling in the 
All teachers and administrators are urged 


To Business Teachers and Administrators of the United States: 

As you well know, these are critical times in American education. How 
has business education fared in your school system during the present school 
year of 1933-1934? Will you please fill in the space below and thus help the 
National Council of Business Education in compiling a general report of con- 
ditions throughout the nation? 


The National Council is a central organization of affiliated national, re- 
gional, state, and local associations of business teachers. Each affiliated asso- 
ciation has two delegates on the Council. No individual business teacher can 
be a member of the Council except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, 
no dues are collected from individual teachers. The Council serves as a 
vigilance committee to give prompt, forceful, and carefully considered action 
to matters of vital national concern to the welfare of business teachers. Miss 
Ray Abrams, New Orleans, Louisiana, is Vice-President of the Council; 
Miss Helen Reynolds, Athens, Ohio, Secretary; Albert E. Bullock, Los An- 
geles, Treasurer. 


The Council needs to have latest and accurate information on the present 
status of business education in all forty-eight states. The Journal of Business 
Education has generously consented to cooperate by mailing this notice to you 
in the current issue. Please fill in the space below IMMEDIATELY and mail 
to Paul S. Lomax, President, National Council of Business Education, New 
York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. WE CAN 
SUCCEED ONLY WITH YOUR COOPERATION. 


—National Council of Business Education 


been: (Examples: 


3. The status of business education in our school system has not changed. 
check this item, if it is true of your place.) 


REPORT ON STATUS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN SCHOOL YEAR, 
1933-1934 


1. The most serious retrenchments in business education in our school system have 
certain business subjects of day school in certain grades have 
been discontinued, certain or all business subjects in night school have been elimi- 
nated, percentage of salary cut, etc.) 


2. The following advancements or improvements in business education have been made. 


THIS IS A CONFIDENTIAL REPORT. THE GENERAL REPORT WILL BE 
MADE WITHOUT SPECIFIC REFERENCE TO YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


(School Address) 


May, 1934 
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Three Questions to Think About 


1. Is your advanced shorthand course as well organized and as definitely planned as your 


theory course? 


2. Is there a noticeable let-down in the interest of your shorthand students during the ad- 
vanced stages of the work? 


3. Do your advanced students make the same measurable, day-to-day progress that they 


made during the earlier stages? 


These and similar questions are frequently asked at conventions and wherever shorthand teachers meet. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING 


by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


—the book with a well-defined and teachable plan, is the solution to your speed building 
problem. No more lesson assignments to prepare—no more worry about keeping up your 
students’ interest or building up their speed. When you use Gregg Speed Building you are 
following such a definite, scientific speed building program that both you and your students 
have a feeling of absolute confidence in the firal results. 


Try this new book with your next advanced or speed class. 


List Price $1.20 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago ®@ San Francisco ®@ Boston ® Toronto ® London ® Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


Three important 


new texts for the 
student of 
business 


The Mathematics 
of Finance 
by 


Cuartes Newton HuLvey 
Associate Professor of Commerce, 
University of Virginia 
This book covers interest and dis- 
count, annuities, sinking funds and 
amortization, valuation of bonds, life 
insurance premiums, and all other 
aspects of finance that the student is 
likely to meet in business. It gives 
him a thorough training in the solu- 
tion of practical problems and shows 
him in the clearest possible way, the 
mathematical theory fundamental to 
the working out of financial prob- 

lems. 


$3.00 


Principles of 
Foreign 
Trade 


by 
C. E. GrirFin 


Dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan 


REVISED EDITION 


The complete revision of this useful 
text brings up-to-date its discussion 
of tariff, foreign exchange, govern- 
mental policies relative to foreign 
trade and governmental commercial 
policies in general. It now admirably 
meets the demand for a book which 
covers the many recent changes in the 
machinery of foreign trading and at 
the same time gives the broader eco- 
nomic problems and principles of the 
business of exporting. 


$3.00 


Business 
Organization 
and 


Combination 
by 


Lewis H. Haney 

Professor of Economics, 

New York University 

THIRD EDITION 

A host of changes and corrections 
bring the descriptive matter down to 
date and make the illustrations apply 
to present conditions in this new edi- 
tion of Professor Haney’s well-known 
book. The chapters dealing with the 
corporation problem and _ the trust 
problem are expanded and modern- 
ized. New material concerning trade 
associations, holding companies, etc., 
has been added. 


$3.00 


THE 
MACMILLAN 


COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


BUSINESS 
LAW 


THE ART OF TYPING 


a ae Typing properly taught is a pleasant and profitable mental and physical exercise. 

ap Practice in typing has the fundamental characteristics of all physical exercises which 
1 ’  Jead to health and grace. It fosters alertness, gives poise, and promotes good posture. In 
most exercises rhythm is important. In typing it is indispensable. It is the only sure road to 
speed. 

The beginner in typewriting is almost sure to approach the machine with stiff and clumsy 
fingers. As he proceeds with his lessons in typing, gradually increasing his speed, his fingers 
: become agile and limber, and he feels the power of rhythm which brings with it pleasure and 
* satisfaction in the mastery of his own muscles as well as of the keyboard. He acquires con- 
7 fidence which is reflected in the more accurate and efficient work that he turns out. His whole 
| attitude becomes one of self-reliance. 


. ) But learning to type has values beyond those of acquisition of mechanical grace. The 
: student’s mental development is advanced naturally and unconsciously by the repeated rhyth- 
mic writing of passages from the best 
. English. Only the best literature is 
ee mae 7 used for models in the ideal course in 
typing. 
The close relation of rhythmic 
sense and intellectual refinement is 
invariably marked by another trait— 
competence. The person who com- 
bines rhythmic grace and mental 
power in his actions is always a person 
of competence. 


The teaching of typing in such 
4 a way as to achieve aesthetic sensitive- 
a at, ness and culture is the only positive 
: : way to assure competence in this art. 
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